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Chronicle 


Home News.—No attempt will be made, it seems, to 
pass any measures but the most essential in the Congress 
which meets on December 1. The party alignments remain 
the same as before the election; hence 
there is a hostile element strong enough 
to defeat any legislation proposed by 
the Administration. The session also is limited in time, 
so that only the regular appropriation measures can be 
considered. The outstanding discussion at present is con- 
cerned with the provisions that must be made in regard 
to the reduction of taxes. It is confidently stated that the 
Mellon plan will be referred to in the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and that it will receive 
prominent mention in the President’s address. Since it is 
ef a controversial nature, however, it is not to be placed 
before Congress as a definite measure during the present 
session of three months. Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
that an effort may be made to pass a bill for a further 
flat reduction of twenty-five per cent on the 1924 income 
tax. Beyond this, no general revision of taxes nor any 
scientific tax reduction plan is to be considered. Senator 
Borah and others of the liberal group have made the 
demand that an extra session of Congress be called in 
March. They argue that the matter of taxation is of 
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vital aud immediate importance and that, should Congress 
not be called in an extra session, there can be no reform 
before the usual convocation in December, 1925. The 
President, however, through his spokesman, has declared 
his opposition to the extra session ; he stated that there can 
be no tax reduction until there has been a reduction in 
government expenses and that these cannot be known 
before the ending of the present fiscal year, June 30. 
Although something might be done after that date, it is not 
likely that any action will be taken until the new Congress 
meets at the regularly appointed time. 


During the short session, however, it is possible that 
the Administration may make a determined effort to bring 
about the repeal of the publicity provisions of the present 
revenue law. Ever since the lists were 


Further : d 
Action on Tax thrown open to inspection and were 
Publicity published in the newspapers, there 


have been continued complaints from all sections of the 
country. According to high Treasury officials the pub- 
lication of the lists has accomplished no good, and has 
been the cause of no little trouble. Meanwhile, the De- 
partment of Justice is making preparations to bring the 
test case, mentioned in the statement of Attorney General 
Stone consequent upon the publication of the lists, before 
the courts. Data has been collected from the Federal 
attorneys in several large cities, and a newspaper, or 
group of newspapers, is to be singled out for prosecution. 

Immediately in the wake of the elections there followed 
an unprecedented revival in business. This seems to be 
due to a restoration of confidence and to an era of pros- 
perity foreseen in the Coolidge Administration. Wall 
Street offices have been taxed to their utmost to handle 
the volume of new business, the amount of trading has 
passed all records since 1916, the average prices of stocks 
is higher and a vast amount of speculative buying has been 
carried on. The activity is not confined to Wall Street 
but is apparent in all sections of the country, even in the 
so called radical Northwest. 


Austria.—The general railway strike which began at 
midnight, November 7, and led to the temporary resigna- 
tion of Chancellor Seipel came to an end at midnight 
November 12. It was a most unpopu- 
lar strike. Dr. Seipel declared that all 
the work of reconstruction effected in 
Austria was facing failure owing to the impossibility of 
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paying the salaries demanded of the Government. Balanc- 
ing Austria’s budget had been no simple matter, and in 
his negotiations with the League of Nations at Geneva 
Dr. Seipel was strictly limited to a total expenditure of 
eight trillion paper kronen, but during all this period 
70,000 kronen were not worth more than one dollar. It 
was a most remarkable achievement to have stabilized the 
krone at even this rate. The validity of the workmen’s 
claims, in view of the high living costs, was not questioned, 
but patience and sacrifice were the only way to salvation 
under the circumstances. In the words of the Chancellor : 

Rehabilitation of Austrian railroads is the pivotal question of 
Austrian reconstruction. If the budget for the railroads is over- 
drawn, the whole reconstruction scheme is threatened. We can- 
not longer take the responsibility. 

True to his ultimatum that he could no longer hold the 
reins of Government if the strike were called, Dr. Seipel 
resigned at once upon its outbreak. There was but one 
hope of his return and that was the settlement of the 
strike. When this took place, Dr. Seipel, according to the 
New York Evening Post’s Foreign Service, agreed to 
resume office, but only under the following two conditions : 

First, that civil employes should agree to ask no wage increases 
during the year except such as are within the requirements of 
the budget, as approved by the League of Nations. 

Second, that all parties agree that the reconstruction program 
be brought to an end within the time limits set by the League. 

These demands, harmonizing with those of the League 
Commissioner Dr. Zimmermann, were presented to the 
various parties and the differences between the workers 
and the Railway Administration were composed. Dr. 
Seipel encountered unexpected difficulties in regard to 
another condition that met with strenuous opposition. 
According to a later report of the same Foreign Service 
he further demanded, as a prerequisite for carrying out 
the League reconstruction platform and Austrian obliga- 
tions under it, that “the taxation administration be taken 
out of the hands of the provincial governments and cen- 
tered in the national Government.” At this point the 
Federal system suddenly found energetic defenders, we 
are told, who even went to the opposite extreme of 
calling for the establishment of a cantonal system, similar 
to that of Switzerland. The parties failed to agree and 
Parliament readjourned until a later day. 


Czechoslovakia.—Bratislava, the chief city of Slovakia, 
witnessed this year, a brilliant regional Eucharistic Con- 
More than 50,000 members marched in the pro- 
cession and more than 100,000 Com- 
munions were distributed. Catholics 
of the three nationalities of Slovakia, 
the Slovaks, Magyars and Germans, celebrated it in per- 
fect harmony. Slovak Catholic papers expect from it a 
further strengthening of the Catholic morale in Slovakia. 
Another fact of perhaps even greater importance to the 
Catholic cause was the plebiscite arranged by the Bishops 
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of Slovakia together with the Popular party in that section 
of the republic. Reference was already made to this 
referéndum in our previous chronicle. Seeing the Faith 
of their children persecuted and ridiculed by godless 
teachers the Catholics of Czechoslovakia aim at State- 
supported denominational schools. Slovakia and Car- 
pathian Russia have, since the days of the Magyar regime 
a considerable number of such schools, whose existence 
is now threatened by the strong anti-religious currents ip 
influential and government circles. The results of the 
private plebiscite on the issue of denominational versus 
non-denominational Government-supported schools, as 
now published, surpass even the most sanguine expecta- 
tions: 774,773 Catholic citizens of Slovakia and Car- 
pathian Russia have recorded their vote in favor of State- 
supported denominational schools under ecclesiastical 
control. The number of votes could have been even 
much larger, if the plebiscite had been arranged in winter, 
when the Slovak workmen are not scattered in other parts 
of the Republic or elsewhere, and if in Carpathian 
Russia, against all constitutional rights and liberties, this 
referendum had not simply been forbidden in a dictatorial 
manner. Thus it came about that Carpathian Russia 
registers only 19,690 votes demanding denominational 
schools. 

Since the vast majority of Protestants and Jews in the 
two countries also desire denominational schools, it can be 
said that more than three-quarters of the population of 
Slovakia and Carpathian Russia demand denominational 
schools, to which their tax assessments shall be applied. 
In such a situation no party will dare to come forward 
with a bill intended to exclude from the schools even the 
present meagre two hours a week of religious instruction. 
Unfortunately Faith is not so vivid in other parts of the 
Republic that such a plebiscite could be attempted else- 
where, but the Popular party is steadily spreading its 
principles and with such success that the adversaries begin 
to be alarmed. Thus the Catholic Congress of Brno, 
August 15-17, 1924, proclaimed the necessity of denom- 
inational schools, and on the last Sunday of August, the 
“School Sunday,” a general manifestation for denomina- 
tional schools and for religious instruction in the present 
interdenominational schools took place in Bohemia and 
Moravia. In Bohemia alone more than 500 meetings were 
organized on that day by the “ Union of Catholic Parents 
and Friends of Christian Education.” 


France.—The fall of Ramsey McDonald and the advent 
of the new Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, have not 
greatly changed the relations of Great Britain and France. 

The Prime Minister’s Guildhall speech, 

Condition on the evening of November 10, 
Unchanged ‘ ° 

allayed any fears that Premier Herriot 

or his followers may have entertained on this point. Mr. 

Baldwin’s statements as to continuing the work of peace 
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7 and his endorsement of much of the work of 
the League of Nations shows that in these policies the 
work of the outgoing Prime Minister will be continued. 
The majorities which Premier Herriot has on several 
occasions obtained in the French Parliament show that 
at home too his position has not been greatly altered. 
In a recent speech at Rodez in the south of France the 
Premier scored the Opposition mercilessly, attacking 
especially M. Millerand on the occasion of the latter’s 
return into active politics. The Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies by a majority of eight votes has 
accepted the Premier’s reasons for discontinuing the 
credits for the Embassy to the Vatican. The govern- 
mental inquisition into the activities of the religious Con- 
gregations is being carried on apace. The south of France, 
in the district around Bayonne, is now receiving the atten- 
tion of the Government in this matter. The Bishop of 
Rodez has warned his religious that they may not cooper- 
ate, directly or indirectly, with this proceeding, “ which is 
the first act of the persecution.” 


Great Britain.—Official tabulations of the recent Par- 
liamentary elections give results slightly different frora 
those contained in earlier reports. According to the final 

New Investigation figures, published on November 13, 

of Zinovieff the Conservatives have a clear major- 
— ity of 209. The party alignments in 
the new Parliament are: Conservatives, 412; Laborites, 
152; Liberals, 42; others, 9. At the first meeting of the 
new cabinet under Stanley Baldwin, it was decided to 
make a further investigation in regard to the Zinovieff 
letter. Immediately after the elections, Mr. MacDonald 
had appointed a committee to consider the authenticity of 
the Zinovieff document and the circumstances under which 
it was made public just on the eve of the elections. The 
members of this committee had reported that they had 
“ found it impossible on the evidence before them to come 
to a positive conclusion in the matter,” since the original 
document had not been produced and had not even been 
seen by any Government official. The action of the For- 
eign Office in protesting to the Soviet had been taken 
upon the receipt of a copy of the letter. Since this report 
was made, it is said that fresh evidence has been dis- 
covered. Accordingly, the new Conservative committee 
was appointed not only to decide upon the authenticity 
of the letter but also to consider what satisfaction should 
be demanded from the Russian Soviet. It is understood 
that the committee will also investigate the whole prob- 
lem of the diplomatic recognition of the Soviet. 

While no official statement has yet been made in regard 
to the policies of the new Conservative Government, the 
press has been actively debating the measures that must 
come up for discussion in the next 
Parliament. Chief among these is the 
Geneva protocol; British opinion on 
the matter is divided and no Government statement is 
expected before the views of foreign governments and 
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the Dominions have been obtained. Another subject of 
debate in the press is that of the proposed sale of the 
Government control of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 
The holdings of this company include the principal oil 
fields of the world. A third matter that is engaging public 
interest is the Singapore base project. This had been 
advocated by the former Conservative Government; but 
the Labor Administration had definitely abandoned the 
project. The proposal to construct the great naval base 
at Singapore is again being agitated and will certainly be 
furthered by Mr. Baldwin. 


Italy.—During the national congress of the Liberal 
Party held in October it was seen that opposition to the 
Facists was growing. The Liberals came very close to 
a split over their attitude towards 
Premier Mussolini. Their opposition 
has become more acute. This became 
manifest on Armistice Day when unpleasant but not 
serious clashes occurred in the streets between members 
of the two parties. The difficulties, in fact the very 
precarious position of Mussolini’s party, became apparent 
as the time for the opening of Parliament approached. 
With party feeling running very high, two meetings were 
held on the eve of the opening of Parliament. The first 
was a gathering of the Opposition Deputies who issued 
an appeal to the Italian people. The other consisted of 
Facist and pro-Facist Deputies. The behavior of the 
Premier at this meeting was conciliatory. The fiery ora- 
tory and veiled threats which have usually accompanied 
his public utterances were not given place. His action 
on the contrary was calm and his speech, instead of being 
improvised, was quietly read. He wished to give no 
occasion to the Opposition for further accusations. He 
reviewed the great material good Facism has done the 
country, and criticized the tactics of the Opposition. 
What has added to the Premier’s worries is that a con- 
siderable defection or split may take place among those 
Deputies who though hitherto pro-Facists, have never 
been actual members of the organization. More serious 
than all is the boycott proclaimed by the Opposition upon 
the Premier and his party. Some time before the date 
set for the opening of Parliament the anti-Facist Deputies 
proclaimed that they would not attend the sessions. 

This opening meeting of Parliament, on Wednesday, 
November 1, after a four months’ recess was in no way 
auspicious. The Opposition held to their threat and were 
not present to fill out the depleted 
benches of the assembly hall. Capable 
of seating over 500, the hall saw a 
bare 250 present. Interest and enthusiasm were entirely 
lacking, owing partly, it must be confessed, to the absence 
of the inciting influence of the taunts and jibes of the Op- 
position. The first quarter of an hour was taken up by 
the speech of the Communist Deputy Repossi who, speak- 
ing for his party, said that although the Communists do 
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not belong to the Opposition bloc, they had decided never- 
theless not to be present in Parliament. He denounced 
the Matteotti murder as a sign of the failure of Facism, 
had himself called to order several times by the chair, 
and, before he ended, barely escaped being struck by a 
large-limbed Facist Deputy who was close to him. The 
interference of other Deputies prevented a fight. After 
his speech, Repossi left the chamber amidst the jeers of 
the other members. Mussolini’s speech was not marked by 
anything important. He again deplored the murders of 
Deputies Matteotti and Casalini, which had occurred 
since the last meeting of Parliament and said that no 
part of the nation had grieved more over these calamities 
than Parliament itself. In spite of the absence of the 
Opposition, the only well-known parliamentary leader 
not present was ex-Premier Giolitti, who said that since 
the members of Deputy Matteotti’s party did not see fit 
to attend the opening of Parliament, he did not see any 
reason for his own presence. It was considered proble- 
matical whether Parliament could continue to function in 
its depleted condition. But Premier Mussolini said that 
he would, if necessary, recommend the dissolution of Par- 
liament altogether and the declaration of a dictatorship in 
order to carry out his policies. After four days of more 
or less listless debate the numbers of those present had 
increased and when the Chamber took a vote on the 
Premier’s foreign policy the count stood 315 to 6 for the 
Government. This was the more important for the status 
of Mussolini as the vote was considered by the Deputies 
as one of confidence. 


Poland.—Confidence in the financial stability of Poland 
could hardly have been better established than by the 
bold step which Prime Minister Grabski has taken on his 
own initiative in asking the United 
States Government for debt funding 
negotiations within only five months 
after the stopping of currency inflation and only six weeks 
after Poland had established its new currency on the gold 
basis. These facts were pointed out by Minister 
Wroblewski who was one of the signers of the compact 
between the United States Treasury Department and 
representatives of the Polish Government for the funding 
of the Polish debt of $178,560,000. This sum includes the 
total indebtedness to the United States, both principal 
and interest. The basis of the settlement is substantially 
the same as in the case of Great Britain. The $178,500,000 
principal amount of the bonds of Poland, to be issued 
under the refunding agreement, mature serially over a 
period of 62 years, bearing interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum up to December 15, 1932, and at the 
rate of 3% per cent per annum thereafter. Minister 
Wroblewski is quoted in the special correspondence to the 
New York Times as saying: 


Debt 
Funding and 
Rehabilitation 


Of course, the basically strong and healthy organism, which 
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Poland is, deserves credit for its pace of recovery, which” has 
broken all records. It was left at the end of 1918 without one 
ounce of gold, swamped with Russian rubles, German marks and 
Austrian crowns. Poland was not permitted to rest like other 
countries involved in the World War until two years later when 
it finally repelled, in the Fall of 1920, the Bolshevist menace 
from Poland and Europe. 

During the next three years it had to wrestle with domestic 
and economic troubles of all kinds. From these Poland has 
emerged in 1924 with a budget balanced by taxes, with State 
railways operating on a paying basis, and with a new currency 
which, from the beginning, has maintained its gold parity without 
a trace of weakening. Poland’s new currency, the zloty, is quoted 
at par in the world’s markets because it is covered up to 80 
per cent by gold and gold assets, chiefly American dollars. 

The public debt of Poland, of which its American debt con- 
stitutes a large part, when viewed in comparison with the public 
debts of other European States, is small. The total State debt 
amounts to the equivalent of but about $15 per capita, and the 
total sum is but slightly in excess of the Polish Government's 
revenues for 1925. 

This indeed is an extraordinary record achieved under 
the most trying circumstances and amid difficulties such as 


few nations ever encountered. 


Spain.—Internal troubles have recently developed in 
Spain to increase the worries of the Premier Primo de 
Rivera. The war in Morrocco has been dragging on with 
no sign of any immediate success, but 
with certain indications of failure and 
defeat, which have leaked through in 
spite of the stringent censorship. Certain positions in 
Morrocco have been relinquished—though this might be 
a step in the proper direction—and the younger classes of 
recruits have been called to the colors. Occasioned 
possibly by these reverses, a movement has been organized 
to displace Primo de Rivera and even to overturn the 
King in order to introduce a republican form of Govern- 
ment. Two of the men who had participated at Barcelona 
in the attack against the police have been adjudged guilty 
by courtmartial and executed. The invasion of Vera, a 
town in the south of Spain, by revolutionists, was un- 
doubtedly a part of the revolutionary movement. Fourteen 
of the men arrested at Vera were taken to Pampluna for 
military trial. The frontier has been especially active. 
Hundreds of armed men have been crossing over from 
France in order to take part in the activities against 
Rivera’s government. Arrests are being made on both 
sides of the frontier. Twenty-two armed men were 
arrested at Perpignan, eleven others at Banyuls-sur-Mer. 
Two of these were well-known revolutionists, whose 
baggage was filled with revolvers and revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Thus Spaniards from all over France, but 
especially from Paris, have been endeavoring to re-enter 
Spain by train, by automobile and on foot. Blasco 
Ibafiez, interviewed at Paris, deplored the violence of 
these developments and said the republican movement is 
opposed to all extreme measures. 
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The Row Over Evolution 


Witu1aM T. Kang, S.J. 


HE presidential election is a thing of the past; the 
attendant excitement has died away; the World’s 
Series is over; the racing season has closed; Mr. 
Dempsey does not seem: to show inclination to beat any 
new opponent into a pulp; hence we may almost any day 
look to see a new outbreak of the war over evolution. It 
is a very curious thing, this war. The more or less disin- 
terested observer may be pardoned for plagiarizing, in this 
connection, the closing line of most modern plays, and 
saying with a rapt air: “I wonder!” Consider briefly a 
few facts of the case. ‘ 

We are a great and self-complacent nation of 110,- 
000,000 people, of whom at least 100,000,000 are tied 
down fairly close in the treadmill of life, expending most 
of the energies of their waking hours between a busy 
struggle for the material things of life and a busy enjoy- 
ment of those things: the remaining 10,000,000 differing 
from the majority chiefly in the emphasis they put upon 
the second of these occupations. By no stretch of the 
imagination could we call ourselves a people singularly 
devoted to scientific and metaphysical thought, or with 
any habit of such thought. Yet huge numbers of us are 
almost willing to stop listening to Will Rogers, at any 
time, to take part in a discussion of evolution. 

It would be a generous estimate to say that there are 
5,000 people in the United States intellectually equipped 
to form any rational opinion about the theory of evolution: 
a matter requiring a very considerable lot of information 
in the sciences of biology, geology, paleontology, and 
metaphysics—to say nothing of accurate skill in the use 
of reasoning processes. Yet there must be conservatively 
at least 1,000,000 men and women, in the teaching pro- 
fession, amongst lecturers, physicians, journalists, vio- 
lently asserting throughout the country, in speech and 
writing, that evolution is not a scientific theory at all, 
but a proved fact; and that, as a proved fact, it utterly 
throws the Christian religion into the scrap-heap of 
exploded and rejected myths. And there must be another 
1,000,000, equally violent and assertive, ministers of 
religion of various sorts, Sunday school teachers, Cha- 
tauqua lecturers, with Professor William Jennings Bryan 
at their head, clamoring in their turn that evolution is not 
a scientific theory at all, but a wilful attack upon the 
sacred verities, and subversive of all morality and religion. 

The amazing thing is not that the pseudo-scientists and 
the pseudo-religionists should be offensively blatant and 
should flaunt their ignorance to high heaven: it is that so 
many other millions of us should pause, as we do, in the 
rush of our crowded lives, to pay any attention to them. 


And the explanation of that amazing fact is that all this 
shouting is not really about evolution, but about religious 
belief. The so called “ man in the street ” has no interest 
whatever in the intricacies of scientific research and theory, 
but he has an enormous and ineluctable interest in religion. 
He does not care a straw about evolution as a scientific 
theory; he has neither the leisure nor the inclination to 
try to understand it. He is, however, dreadfully con- 
cerned about his eternal destiny, even when he scoffs most 
loudly at the fact; and he is aware, without any conscious 
analysis of the how or why, that a little handful of men, 
a few hundreds, are trying to force the theory of evolu- 
tion into an unsettling attack upon what God has revealed 
to us concerning human destiny. 

The popular teachers of evolution-as-a-fact are not 
primarily urged, in most cases not at all urged, by scien- 
tific purpose. They are in revolt against the overwhelming 
intellectual and moral authority of God, an authority 
which they emotionally envisage as a tyranny. Centuries 
of foggy belief, and latterly of outspoken unbelief, have 
horribly confused their minds about even the simplest 
of their relations to God. Life forces upon them its 
puzzle; they are impatient of the half-solution offered 
by revelation; and in their impatience they welcome an 
offered counter-solution which rejects the whole puzzle. 
It is silly to think of them as bad men; they are merely 
bewildered and impatient men. They are doing a great 
mischief to themselves and others; but it is simple truth 
to say of them what Christ said of His murderers, “They 
know not what they do.” 

Nor is the outcry of the anti-evolutionists primarily an 
ignorant attack upon a scientific theory or the liberty of 
scientific research. It is essentially a cry of panic, an 
emotional, and in a small way, intellectual, resentment 
against being deprived of what fragments of Christian 
faith we still have left in a largely befogged and ignorant 
people. In their blundering way, Bryan and all the anti- 
evolutionists are championing the hope which God im- 
planted in us of a better life beyond this present most un- 
satisfactory life. It is a pity that their championing is not 
more intelligent, but no amount of stupidity can quite 
destroy its sincere nobility. 

Despite its apparently scientific character, the whole 
row, on both sides, is chiefly emotional. Forces more vital 
than mere intellectual enthusiasms have created, and keep 
alive, the bitter antagonism. The quarrel will, unfor- 
tunately, continue; there is no end to it in sight. The few 
clear, informed, and dispassionate minds that try to re- 
concile the disputants will be looked upon askance by both 
























































































sides. The rank and file of the two camps will not merely 
scorn, but will, 1 am afraid, not even begin to grasp, 
the simple truth with which, I believe, this brief paper 
ought to end: that the theory of evolution is an important 
scientific theory, not yet proved, not yet claimed as proved 
by any competent scientist, highly probable within its ex- 
act and scientific limits; and that it has nothing whatever 
to say or do with man’s spiritual nature, his relations to 
his Creator and Redeemer, and his eternal destiny. 


Imaginative Food for the Multitude 


ELBRIDGE COLBY 


HERE is an old and long-standing argument between 
the purveyors of amusement to the people and the 
critics with moral standards. On the one hand we hear 
the remark made that publishers and producers put forth 
material which will attract buyers to the stalls and coin 
to the coffers. On the other we hear it said that decency 
is considered for its own sake irrespective of its favorable 
or unfavorable effect upon profits. The controversy goes 
on in general terms, with many professions of high- 
mindedness, and many protestations of alarm. Amid the 
turmoil it may be profitable to escape the varying winds 
of discussion and direct attention for a moment to con- 
crete evidence. Revenons nous a nos moutons! The 
declarations of the advocates are but empty, inconse- 
quential air in comparison with the tangible testimony to 
be found on any news-stand where widely sold and seem- 
ingly popular magazines are displayed. 
3efore me lies a number of a magazine with a wide 
circulation, with the names of presumably distinguished 
authors set forth on the colored cover. Its contents in- 
clude five inoffensive and interesting articles, two gun 
stories akin to the “ Wild West” type, an attractive dog 
story, and a detective story with sufficient intensity and 
perplexity of thrills to satisfy even an extremely human 
President in moments of relaxation. In addition to these, 
there are other stories whose moral implications and 
effect cannot be so readily endorsed. One is the narra- 
tive of a purely passionate “ wooing without words.” 
Another is a stretch of verse depicting a mission preacher 
who says holy words but thinks of the redness of a 
lady’s lips. Still another is an autobiography by a woman 
who claims to be glad she is a deserted wife and assumes 
to prefer “a husband unfaithful outside the home to one 
unpleasant in it.” A story concerns a pair of young 
society folk who leave a midnight cabaret for a trip to 
the Maine woods, and when the man suggests marriage, 
the girl wonders why. The story contains at least two 
passionate love scenes of an unidealistic sort, and a wife 
who pays excessive attentions to the friend of her hus- 
band. A nationally known novelist in an anti-ecclesiastical 
article tells “with blunt sincerity, with eagerness only 
for the truth” why he quit going to church—an article 
so apparently deleterious in its effect that the editors have 
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seemed to feel the necessity for an apology and introduce 
it with the inane comment: “If you’ve been back-sliding, 
his attack may irritate you into going back to Church 
just to prove how wrong his viewpoint is.” A breezy, 
humorous sketch, illustrated with at least one picture of 
shapely limbs with a suggestive caption underneath is 
provided with a denouement which depends upon the 
elopement of one man with the wife of another and a 
young reporter’s desire to cater to the tendency of his 
newspaper to feature “a nation-wide sensation.” In an- 
other tale there is presented to-our scrutiny, to make us 
wonder if prudence yields the best crop, an unprincipled 
knave who “one day without, warning left his wife, and 
his office, and two children and went vagabonding to 
Europe” where he “ raced and gambled and philandered 
with the prettiest girls.” We have the old triangle situa- 
tion with us again and we have a writer imagining a knight 
of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur “ calling himself quits with 
God.” Also there is a pathetic and not unuseful story of a 
lonely old man neglected by his family; and a story of 
the theatrical profession which opens with a girl in the 
arms of a man, though we are quickly told that the event 
is only on the stage and in rehearsal, and a proper moral 
ending is tagged along among the final paragraphs. 

This is a popular magazine, and not a cheap one either. 
This is the stuff on which the Caesars of the periodical 
trade have fed to make them grow so great. Elsie Dins- 
more may have been a goody-goody and Pamela a senti- 
mental food, yet they were not dangerous. They lived 
in no such hectic age as this, in which women and girls 
boast that “ they can take care of themselves.” In a multi- 
tude of respects, the modern young woman is a delightful 
and dependable creature. Yet why must she always be 
represented in fiction as interested in petting and in love 
and in nothing else? Why should the stories presented 
for the perusal of our young people be devoted so nearly 
exclusively to young men of this type? Why should this 
Miss Gregory, writing in an historical monthly, defend 
this excessive freedom of the girls of today as solely 
of a beneficial tendency? Amid the crash and rumble of 
rattling jazz will the voice of the now inarticulate con- 
servative never be heard? 

A woman physician is quoted as saying: 

The girl of today, who swims, plays golf, bobs her hair, goes 
without corsets, wears flat heels, and takes long hikes, is some- 
thing to be mighty proud of. Chaperones are extinct, but only 
because they are no longer needed. The modern girl’s mind is 
as healthy as her body, and her intelligence and independence 
protect her. 

Yet there are many modern girls who smoke cigarettes 
—interminably, who go without corsets, and bob their 
hair, and boast of their independence, who fail to swim 
or play golf or wear flat heels or go on long hikes. Their 
militant freedom is directed to following the images of 
the types of women of whom they read in the “ popular ” 
magazines and to insisting on their independence of re- 
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straint and personal sense of responsibility; not neces- 
sarily to leading a healthier, opener, and stronger outdoor 
life. How much of the freedom of the present will re- 
sult in lack of self-discipline as well as in lack of parental 
discipline, it is not possible to say. How fully the literary 
pictures of life affect the course of modern social life we 
cannot tell. Does Mr. Scott Fitzgerald, for instance 
depict, or does he create, the modern flapper? It may be 
that the unusual antics of the isolated cases he selects 
become the models for hosts of his feminine readers. 

It has been said that literature is a part of life, a re- 
flection of life, an interpretation in which the customs and 
manners of a time are represented in the moving pictures 
of popular story. In accordance with this doctrine, we 
scrutinize a piece of fiction by a successful modern writer, 
a piece which tells of a man in business and a woman 
in business standing near a window in an office building 
and accidentally noticing what transpired in a skyscraper 
opposite : 

In the windows before him, where so much business was in 
transaction, so much more than business was afoot. He saw a 
white-haired man swing sideways to his desk, dictating to a too 
beautiful secretary who had no right to dress so well, so in- 
vitingly. He caressed the young cheek delicately. He 
leaned forward and kissed the girl. And she laughed almost 
with patronage. She shook a finger at him. But he sighed 
visibly and sank back in his chair. He had done a wicked thing 
but he had not got much fun out of it. 

In the next window of the same firm a tall young woman, 
dressed as simply as a Greek girl and in a costume as revelatory 
of her architecture, brought a sheaf of papers to a burly man 
at a desk. As she bent to lay them before him, he reached up 
and drew her head down to his shoulder. She sat on the arm 
of his chair and put her arm about his neck while he signed the 
letters. Their backs were to whatever spectators there might be, 
but they seemed to be either indifferent or unaware. 

In a dentist’s office, a dentist paused before he began his torture 
to flirt with the handsome patient who reclined before him. She 
repulsed him with laughing insincerity, and her husband would 
pay a large bill and be told much about the agony she underwent ; 
but nothing else. 

In a doctor’s office a young physician in a white coat was 
fondling a trained nurse as she boiled the instruments for the 
next victim. Cut off by a thin partition, a ladies’ tailor was 
pirouetting about a tailored lady. 

In other offices only toil was evident, but here and there, for 
a moment or longer, amorous exchange was rife. At one window 
his eye was caught by the sudden descent of a shade. 


Either this is an atrocious exaggeration, or it is true 
in some indeterminable proportion. I am inclined to be- 
lieve it an exaggeration and not to accept it as corrobora- 
tive evidence to Miss Gregory’s theory about the chang- 
ing morality of woman. Yet I am also inclined to believe 
that there is some element of truth in it, enough of truth 
to give the short story from which it is extracted the 
verisimilitude of life. Even if no such percentage of such 
incidents could be observed in any such limited time from 
any single window, even if thousands and thousands of 
young working women of today are disinclined to permit 
such conduct, we still must face the fact that some do per- 
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mit it and that habits may spread, and that any defense 
of habits like these accelerates the spread. 

This is not the time to defend such conduct, or to put 
forth vague arguments as to increased happiness or a 
better world that may result therefrom. It is rather the 
time to step forth with strenuous denunciation. Of course 
woman is vain and seldom is averse to admiration or 
adulation. There are two things that woman must re- 
member. In the first place she should recognize—what 
men of some sorts know and count upon—that the woman 
who thinks she can flirt and knows when to stop is court- 
ing danger because by the time she reaches the time to 
stop, like many another tippler, she may be no longer able 
to stop, carried along as she may be by cumulative emo- 
tions that stifle reason. And the second thing that woman 
must remember is that to depend upon special feminine 
traits when she enters the world of business is to depend 
upon something that will flit with the passing of time and 
upon something that emphasizes the differences of the 
sexes, rather than the equality which the modern woman 
pretends to praise and assumes to desire. But just as the 
Gregory theory is not new and the things of which she 
speaks are not new, so also the answer to them is not new 
either. The precepts to be followed to correct the im- 
proper tendencies have been in existence for centuries, 
have been tried and found effective through centuries of 
experience and have in addition the power and the truth 
of pronouncements from the infallible source of authority 
on matters of faith and morals. 


Doctor Fosdick’s Conscience 


FLoyp KEELER 


T is hardly necessary to remind the readers of the 
daily press that Doctor Harry Emerson Fosdick is a 
Baptist minister who, for some years, until recently, has 
been in charge of a large Presbyterian congregation in 
New York. At the time of his call to this church there 
was considerable stir created among the Presbyterians 
who felt that a serious breach had been made in the 
hitherto accepted standards of their denomination thereby. 
It is true that both these bodies began their life decidedly 
Calvinistic in tone, so that, except for the one thing that 
gave the Baptists their name and which was always their 
distinguishing mark there was little difference theo- 
logically between them. Governmentally there was a deep 
gulf fixed, however, for the Baptists have always been 
tenaciously congregational in principle, while the Presby- 
terians, even if ever so mildly, are hierarchical. Each con- 
gregation is subject to its presbytery, the presbyteries to 
the synod, and the synods are united in the general as- 
sembly. Nor was this system of government a mere 
form. Each body really exercised control over its con- 
stituent members and often seriously disciplined offenders 
against the denomination’s accepted standards. The 
“Westminster Confession,” a digest and application of 
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Calvin’s “ Institutes,” was the norm from which few 
dared dissent. A Baptist, therefore, subject to no one 
but himself, would hardly seem to fit in with Presby- 
terian ways, even if he accepted Presbyterian doctrine 
in toto. In later times Presbyterianism has suffered, as 
have all Protestant bodies, from the incursions of “ mod- 
ernism.” This has been inevitable for their older posi- 
tions have been found untenable by their more progres- 
sive members and they had no real guides. The “ fun- 
damentalists”” among them held to their traditional be- 
liefs and they held them from tradition rather than from 
anything else. This is important to note, for tradition as 
a ground of Protestant belief is difficult to hold. 

A sign of the breakdown in teachings was the fact that 
a Presbyterian congregation would call a Baptist to its 
pulpit, and that he would accept it. Moreover, Dr. Fos- 
dick was reputed to be a decidedly modernistic Baptist, 
and his preaching reflected this tendency. That he has 
been popular is beyond all question. Copies of his ser- 
mons were the only religious reading I noted on a recent 
Sunday among the passengers in the New York subway. 
He exercises a broad influence and is looked upon as a 
great religious leader. Yet these facts should in no wise 
affect one’s feeling that he has done the only possible 
thing in stepping out of his place and that the Presby- 
terian Church has done the only possible thing in refusing 
to recognize him as one of themselves. It is but an exhi- 
bition of conscience, a thing all tou rare in these days. 

It is a truism that a man must obey his conscience. Any 
right ethics insists that he take pains also to have his con- 
science enlightened and clear. I do not remember them 
all but my old professor of ethics used to say, “ There 
are seven kinds of erroneous conscience.” This fact does 
not relieve the possessor of one of them from the necessity 
of following until he learns of his error. Hence both Dr. 
Fosdick and the New York Presbytery are right. The 
latter calls upon him to subscribe to its articles of belief. 
If the Presbyterian Church has any reason to be, it 
would seem to me that these articles must be kept intact 
and it.violate. Dr. Fosdick refuses assent to what they 
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teach and to the implications of their doctrine. He has, 
then, no alternative but to resign, and those members of 
his congregation who are reported as refusing to see this 
must be singularly lacking in ethical discrimination. The 
Presbyterian Church could, I suppose, change its formu- 
laries; it is bound by no divinely revealed standards in 
its choice, but until it does change them no individual, 
however able or popular, has a right to employment as 
one of its teachers unless he subscribes to its present 
creed. Dr. Fosdick may insist upon believing what 
he pleases, but unless he can accept Presbyterian doctrine 
he should not pose as a Presbyterian, and he will not do 
it. All honor to him. There is hope in a Protestantism 
of the kind that these two represent. It is far easier to 
convert a man to the truth from a definite error consci- 
entiously held than it is to implant truth and conscience 
into one who seems not to have even a rudimentary con- 
ception of what these terms mean. It is not so much 
positive error that thwarts the work of the Holy Spirit 
as it is the stony ground of indifference and the break- 
down of standards of right and wrong, and unfortunately 
this breakdown and this confusion have been too largely 
characteristic of many non-Catholics of these latter days. 
Many who were strong for the abolition of religion from 
the schools, who have fostered the doing away with de- 
nominational standards and of all that can make for the 
teaching of ethics have come to see the havoc wrought, 
and are confronted .with a paganism as sinister as any- 
thing that exists in the most benighted of the earth’s 
tribes. 

We who know the truth and who are by the truth 
made free cannot always appreciate the difficulties of those 
who have no understanding whatever of it, who when 
they seek from those who profess to be their guides some 
real standard, are practically met with the cynical question 
of Pilate, “ What is truth?” Doctor Fosdick’s conscience 
and the conscience of the New York Presbytery are good 
signs. We hope for more of them. Our task of bringing 
the United States to Catholic truth will be made easier on 
their account. 


Grave Goods and the Idea of Immortality 


Sir BERTRAM WINDLE 


IKE the Druids of whom I wrote in another article, 

the Gypsies have been the subjects of a good deal 

of wild writing. Perhaps this is not wonderful, 
for like the Jews, they have no country and, unlike them, 
they have no fixed residences or houses worth speaking 
of. Of course they have nothing whatever to do with 
Egypt though many, misled by the name, think otherwise. 
There can be little if any doubt that they came out of 
India before 900 A.D., and divided in Persia into two 
bands. One of these traveled south to Syria, the other 


passed through Armenia into the Peloponessus before 
the end of the eleventh century and thence, about 1445, 
overran Europe. 

The burial customs of this curious people have lately 
been described in some detail in the Journal of the Gypsy 
Lore Society. From this it appears that the coffin pro- 
vided for the dead Gypsy is of very unusual size, since 
it must contain a large number of his possessions. His 
clothes, his watch—always his jewelry, a knife, fork, 
plate, a hammer, grain and often bread. What is still 
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more remarkable is that all his other possessions, even at 
times his wagon and his donkey, are destroyed lest any- 
one else should make use of them and his ghost be 
offended and become malicious. The second of the above 
provisions we need pursue no further, since the idea of 
the malignant ghost is familiar in folk-lore at all times 
and in all places. But the first part which relates to what 
are technically called “Grave-Goods” or sometimes “Ac- 
companying Gifts” affords some interesting matter for 
consideration. For the custom of placing things with 
the dead person for his use in the other world is one 
which has no limits in the history of man nor boundaries 
in his places of residence. A striking example of the 
thing which shows how much importance was attached to 
it, even by men who had come somewhat into contact with 
civilization and even Christianity, is given in that fascin- 
ating account of the northern part of this Continent “The 
Great Lone Land.” Sir William Butler there tells us 
how he himself witnessed the burial of a great Blackfoot 
Chief, Pe-na-Koam. He was laid in a tent hung round 
with scarlet and with him were placed six revolvers, two 
American repeating rifles and four hundred blankets. At 
the door of the tent there were slain twelve horses. Think 
of the robustness of the belief which insisted on the 
sacrifice of objects of such intense value to the Indians 
as those they left with their dead chief. 

Now let us go backwards to the earliest interments 
known to us, those at La Chapelle-aux-Saintes in France, 
belonging to the so called Mousterian period and to the 
race which we name Neanderthaloid. Here were found 
with the dead people carefully shaped flint implements, 
the remains of food and red ochre. No wonder that 
Sollas, the geologist, in describing this burial says that 
it comes “with a shock of surprise” to find such a 
custom at such a period. For if there is one thing more 
certain in anthropology than another it is that this custom 
of burying things with the dead means one thing and 
one thing only, and that is a belief that his soul—or 
whatever the unpsychological savage calls it—does not 
die, but lives elsewhere and can and will make use of 
the things provided for it. Thus as far as we go back 
in the history of mankind—at least 25,000 years in all 
probability, we find him cherishing that belief which ever 
since has been the comfort of many a breaking heart. 

But why red ochre? Partly because savage men have 
always delighted in painting themselves but, it would 
appear, far more because in their belief “the blood is the 
life,” and the red ochre, symbolically blood-like, was to 
help to give that other life to the dead of the tribe. In 
that case, unlike so many others, the implements were not 
broken, for in that condition they are commonly found 
and for a very logical reason. The dead man does not 
go into the world of spirits until he is dead. And how 
are his implements to go with him if they also have not 
been “killed?” And so in fact they are “killed.” Only 
the other day there was a description of a find of pottery 
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from the Mimbres Valley in New Mexico, which appeared 
in the publications of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The pottery appears to have been remarkable for the 
variety and excellence of its patterns and was nearly all 
of a mortuary character and found with the bones of 
the dead under the floors of the houses. Nearly all of 
the bowls were “ killed ” that is to say had a hole punched 
in them, not merely that they might not be used by the 
living, but that they being “dead” might serve the 
purposes of their dead masters and mistresses. 

Tylor summed up this idea in its widespread character 
well, when he said: 

“There” (in the land of the Hereafter) “the soul of the dead 
Karen, with the souls of his axe and cleaver, builds his house 
and cuts his rice; the soul of the Algonkin hunter hunts souls 
of the beavers and elks, walking on the souls of his snowshoes 
over the soul of the snow; the fur-wrapped Kamtchdale drives 
his dog-sledge; the Zulu milks his cows and drives his cattle to 
kraal; South African tribes live on, whole or mutilated, healthy 
or sick, leading their old lives. 

“Their old lives,” I will return to that point in a 
moment. Meantime let us not forget that there were 
developments of this idea some tragic in one sense, some 
in another. Of the former may be mentioned the burying 
of a dog with a dead child, lest the infant should be 
unable at his tender age to find his way to the kingdom 
of spirits whilst the dog, “who always knows his way 
home” would be able to steer the couple aright. Of 
the latter were the widespread customs of slaying men 
and women, not to say animals, to accompany the dead 
on their long journey and to serve them in the land of 
spirits. Thus the Scythians, a horse-loving people, pro- 
vided a squadron of cavalry, men and horses, to honor 
their dead chieftains just as the Scandinavian Vikings 
buried their leaders—as has been found at Gokstadt— 
in a boat sitting in the little “ conning-tower ” to use the 
phrase of today, and with a complete crew of oarsmen 
provided for the occasion. The custom was rife in China 
at one time. It is said that the son of the “ First Em- 
peror,” as he is always called, interred his father with 
many rich gifts in a sumptuous tomb after the type of that 
which Tut-ank-amen had, as we have all read. Into this 
he drove alive the numerous band of concubines belonging 
to his late father who did not happen to have borne 
children. Then it was suggested that the workmen who 
had made the tomb might know how to get into it and 
release these captives and loot the contents. Whereupon 
the Second Emperor hunted these also in and then closed 
up the entrance and as the history tells us covered it up 
with earth, turf and shrubs that none might find the 
way in. 

The Chinese annals of the fourth century B. C. give 
an account of how these awful ceremonies came to fall 
into desuetude, as they did about that time—an account 
written with the quaint gravity which lends an air of 
unintentional humor to so many Chinese writings. 

A certain man having died, his wife and steward took counsel 
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together as to who should be buried with him. All was settled 
before the arrival of his brother (a well-known disciple of Con- 
fucius) ; and they informed him, saying: ‘“ We must ask you to 
go down with the body into the grave.” “Burial of the living 
with the dead,” replied the brother, “is not in accordance with 
established rites. Still, as you say that someone is wanted to 
attend upon the deceased, who better fitted than his wife and 
steward? If this contingency can be avoided altogether, I am 
willing; but if not, then the duty will devolve upon you two.” 
From this time forth the custom fell into desuetude. 

We still have, in England at any rate, a significant trace 
not indeed of human sacrifice, but of that of animals. 
When a field officer dies and has a military funeral—I 
know not whether the same custom obtains on this side 
of the Atlantic—his horse, saddled and bridled, is led in 
the funeral procession. He goes to the cemetery and 
he returns from it; but there was a time when he did not 
but was there slain so that his ghost might mount the 
ghost of his master in the far-off land. 

There are various views of that land and of how men 
fare in it but the common idea was that they carried on 
very much the same kind of life that they had led here 
on earth. Listen to the Egyptian idea as given in an 
ancient inscription: 

There shall be given to him bread and beer and flesh upon the 
tables of Ra; he will work in the fields of Aalu, and there shall 
be given him the wheat and barley which are there, for he shall 
flourish as though he were on earth. (Italics mine). 

Is it not a curious fact that what was the common belief 
of savages, cultureless or with no more than the culture 
of prehistoric races like the last mentioned, should be 
just that which modern Spiritists hold? 

Their mediums tell us that things over there are very 
much like what they are here. “Raymond” talks of 
cigars and whiskies-and-soda or brick houses and of 
tweed clothes. Recent speakers and lecturers have prom- 
ised baseball diamonds, lawn-tennis courts, horse-racing 

and card-playing. 

It does not—so Sir Conan Doyle’s agents tell us— 
much matter what one has done in this life, since one’s 
position in the next is little affected by such trifles as con- 
duct in this world. There is complete continuity, a voice 
from the Antipodes exclaims, and room for repentance 
on the other side of the grave. If all that be so, one 
wonders why there should be such a tiresome thing as 
death at all. At least one may agree with a materialistic 
writer of today who, after summing up the Spiritist and 
Christian views of the next world exclaims: “I do not 
believe in either, but if I am to have one or the other let 
at be the Christian.” 


Thoughts on Purgatory 

VINCENT PATER 
HE Protestant disbelief in Hell and the credence in 
Spiritism in evidence today, may well be consid- 
ered ultimate results of the sixteenth century denial of 
Purgatory. To deny Purgatory was to set an alternative 
%etween Heaven and Hell, so sharp as to be too painful 
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for faith and hope and love. Hence came the scepticism 
concerning Hell, while hope for Heaven persisted, based 
on the instinctive longing for. happiness rooted in every 
human heart. It was then but another phase of the prob- 
lem when Spiritism was resorted to as a means of com- 
munication with the dead, for man craves some contact 
with those who have gone beyond the grave. Purgatory, 
as taught by Catholic Faith, answers all the yearnings 
of the reason and heart for a particular treatment of the 
average soul, neither perfectly good nor thoroughly bad. 
Souls of mediocre virtue should not be damned, our rea- 
son argues; and our Catholic Faith confirms this convic- 
tion: no, they are not damned; they are purified and per- 
fected in a middle state, called Purgatory, and while there- 
in they may be made the beneficiaries of our prayers and 
good works to supply for their own imperfections. Pur- 
gatory therefore is a reasonable belief. It is not, how- 
ever, principally motived by reason. We believe that 
Purgatory exists, as we believe firmly that Hell and 
Heaven exist, because God has made known this to us 
through the Catholic Church. But if we were to inquire 
into this belief in Purgatory we should find it consecrated 
by a venerable antiquity. It was acknowledged by the 
ancient Hebrews, and is contained explicitly in the Old 
Testament; it is inferred in the words of Christ and in 
those of St. Paul, and is explicitly attested to by numerous 
passages in the writings of the Fathers of the Church. 
Now although the Sacred Scriptures tell us precious 
little of Purgatory’s characteristics, yet our Catholic tra- 
ditions give us certain notions of what the state is like. 
It is then a place of detention where the imperfect de- 
parted souls are purified before entrance into Heaven by 
suffering both from deprivation of the vision of God and 
from some kind of confinement by fire. The principal pain 
the souls experience is from the delay of union with God 
in the Beatific Vision. For the separated soul in grace 
is possessed of a keen consciousness of its utter depend- 
ence on God, and craves with all the intensity of its nat- 
ural attraction to wing its flight straightway to its Cre- 
ator, but being now acutely contrite for its sins and 
imperfections, it falls back on itself in an extreme sense 
of unworthiness. When hardly conscious of its loneli- 
ness and imperfect union with God, it hears the sentence 
of detention by the fires of Purgatory, its secondary pain. 
The soul suffers for its sins through the agency of fire, 
localized by fire instead of by its natural flesh. Thus it 
remains in bondage until the last fault is atoned for. 
And yet since these poor souls are in charity, they 
undergo these sufferings neither in bitterness nor in re- 
sentment but rather in patience and resignation. While 
their willingness to suffer is neither like that of martyrs 
nor like that of earthly penitents in sackcloth and ashes, 
it is, nevertheless, a peaceful willingness, like that of 
one dying resignedly. They are willing to suffer because 
their sufferings are to put them in condition for perfect 
happiness. 
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Dante, with all the richness of Catholic insight, hears 
the suffering souls chanting the Miserere amid even 
their keenest pains, whilst attendant angels sing the Te 
Deum for joy that sinners are doing penance. His 
“ Purgatorio,” which may be taken as a crystallization of 
the Catholic medieval traditions about Purgatory, is per- 
meated with this penitential message. It tells of the con- 
tinual purification of the poor souls in the charity of God, 
according to the measure of their mortal merits, as they 
ascend through nine grades of purging, bearing relation to 
the nine virtues opposed to the capital sins. When their 
faults are fully atoned for, they are called by the tender 
voice of Christ, “Come ye, Blessed of My Father.” 

As they withdraw from their bondage we may fancy 
hearing them jubilantly singing the Canticle of the Three 
Boys in the Fiery Furnace, “O ye fire and heat, bless the 
Lord.” 

Now it is a defined doctrine of Catholic Faith that the 
holy souls “are helped by the suffrages of the faithful, 
but principally by the acceptable sacrifice of the altar.” 
What a great consolation it should be to us at the death of 
our acquaintances as well as a stimulus to our charity for 
the poor souls in general, to know that by these means ever 
at our disposal we may help them. Indeed the thought 
of this phase of the Communion of Saints is like an en- 
thralling apocalyptic vision. We can picture the tens of 
thousands of souls on earth uniting with the tens of thou- 
sands of saints in Heaven in unceasing petition to the 
merciful Father of all for the showering down of Divine 
mercy on the tens of thousands of holy souls in Purga- 
tory. Thus the zones of the spiritual world are as closely 
bound by this great communal prayer as are the centers 
of the commercial world connected by cables and tele- 
graph and radio. 

Perhaps at this moment in Purgatory there are souls 
who in life were close and dear to us. How they long to 
receive the merits of our prayers! Are we forgetting 
them, those we know in Purgatory, loved ones of kith and 
kin, faithful friends who did us many a good turn, kindly 
priests who drew us to the altar of God? Are we doing 
our full share to help those by our daily prayers who are 
sighing there for our assistance: “ Have mercy on me, 
have mercy on me, at least you, my friends, for the hand 
of the Lord hath touched me!” 


A Mental Aristocracy 
R. pe St. Dents, Pu.D. 


N education as in the fashions the pendulum swings 

from extreme to extreme. A short while ago educa- 
tors were advocating individual attention: “ Find the indi- 
vidual inclinations of every child and permit these to be 
stressed in its education.’”” Now the pendulum has swung 
to the other extreme: “ Instead of the many let the few 
that are really worth while be given attention.” By 
“worth while” is meant the few well-endowed that are 
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able to attain superior grades, hence superior students. 
“We are prone to give too much time to the delinquent 
student. Yet he is not the one who will shine in the 
world, who will do things for mankind, and thus bring 
fame on his alma mater. Let us therefore give more 
attention to the superior student so that he will be still 
better equipped for life’s work.” 

Educational journals of recent date are full of discus- 
sions of what should be done for the superior student. 
Till now, in a certain sense, he has been left to demon- 
strate his eminence in his own fashion. In the classroom 
he was taken for granted and little more than momentary 
attention given him. It is admitted that in such environ- 
ment he may become careless, lose interest, and therefore 
often make a poorer showing than expected. To sustain 
his interest something should be done. But what? Shall 
the student be given proportionately more difficult work 
and a greater amount of it? Shall he be given proportion- 
ately more credit? Or shall he be permitted to complete 
the work sooner? 

In the first place, is it a fallacy to spend more time on 
the slow and delinquent student? And would it be better 
to give him up altogether and devote one’s chief energies 
to fostering the more talented? Experience shows that 
educators are fallible, as much so as any other group of 
men. What one educator calls “slow” may be but a 
momentary inability to orient one’s self. Consider such 
a subject as chemistry, which frightens many students, 
not by virtue of its intrinsic difficulties, but because so 
many chemists make the subject appear more difficult and 
mystifying than it really is. I have known many students 
who attained good grades in other subjects, but failed in 
chemistry. Just one instance: A science student, whose 
course called for three vears of chemistry, failed in gen- 
eral chemistry. Aside from that course his grades were 
mostly A, with a B in French. Now the fact is that he 
had studied chemistry day and night; indeed, he had wor- 
ried so much over it that he was physically ill at the time 
of his examinations. A few hours before the examination 
he could give perfect answers. During the quiz his panic 
got the better of him and he failed, by virtue of “ tempo- 
rary dementia.” Since he was a friend, I learned of his 
difficulties. I forced rest on him, together with some 
mental treatment, until he regained some sort of perspec- 
tive. He then reentered the course and eventually made 
an A. In successive chemistry courses his grades never 
went below B. If this were an isolated case, I would 
not trouble to mention it. This particular student was 
not even brilliant, but equipped with rather average tal- 
ents. He made superior grades merely because he was 
a plodder, a “grind.” 

Much of the argument for attention to superior stu- 
dents proceeds from the corollary that one who is supe- 
rior in his studies must therefore achieve superiority in 
practical life. But is this true? Of course, there are Phi 
Beta Kappa statistics that tend to show that such is the 
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case. But PhBK is too limited in distribution and in- 
cludes the few who combine brilliancy with application 
and thus achieve high grades. And is it not a fact that 
brilliantly endowed students are prone to scatter their 
activities at school and later in life, so that they achieve 
little? They are too versatile, and their versatility is too 
often a handicap. The number of these is far greater 
than those who attain PhBK rank. It is really this group 
that educators should have in mind. For these, I believe, 
a proper limitation or direction of their energies, would 
be much more beneficial than any scheme that aims at 
special awards. 

This matter of rewards needs to be approached with 
great caution. In a way, a college or university is a sec- 
tion of the body politic. It is a miniature world, with its 
own peculiar laws, with its policies and politics, its ambi- 
tions and ideals, its successes and failures, its joys and 
grievances. If the superior student be given special atten- 
tion and special rewards in this miniature world, will he 
not conceive that he really is above his fellowmen? Will 
he not tend to acquire a warped viewpoint of his life to 
come and expect attention and rewards out of all propor- 
tion to his real deserts? The superior student quite gen- 
erally does not suffer from pronounced modesty. Numer- 
ous hard knocks and disappointments are necessary in 
later life to deflate his ego. But if he is to be coddled 
during his most impressive years, by receiving special con- 
siderations and rewards, to prove his merit not only to 
himself but to the rest of the world, then that ego will 
reach such advanced size that its reduction becomes im- 
possible. Instead of approaching life in an idealistic spirit 
of service, he will feel that the world owes him every- 
thing, while he owes it little or nothing. And if he does 
not succeed quickly, if the world is irresponsive and un- 
appreciative, then he may become bitter and soured. 

Too much attention may also lead to a loss of self- 
reliance so that the student may be afraid to stand alone. 
Similarly, special rewards may foster an expectation of 
rewards. In fact, the student may reach that stage when 
he strives for rewards rather than ideals. Even now edu- 
cators complain: “ Students attend college not to obtain 
an education, but to pile up credits toward a degree.” The 
special attention favored by so many educators is very 
apt to lead to an aggravation of this condition. As if 
education and a college degree were synonymous! Mere 
learning, that is, the accumulation of facts, is not wisdom 
or true knowledge. 

One hears educators say: “ The world does not reward 
effort; it rewards accomplishment. Why, then, reward 
the painful efforts of the slow-minded to the same degree 
one rewards the accomplishments of the superior stu- 
dent?” Yet experience shows that those with the quick- 
est perceptions are not necessarily the most successful. 
Eyes, bad teeth, tonsilar and other defects often impede 
mental development in the child, the youth, and the adoles- 
cent. Should these be neglected because of their apparent 
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“slowness?” Christ’s parable of the talents is pregnant 
with all sorts of practical applications. True, the work 
of teaching would be a joy if we had nothing but bril- 
liant and responsive students. But in that case one would 
hardly need teachers. My personal s«r-nathies are rather 
with the “ weak and slow”; they « .- splendid experi- 
mental material, and furthermore co:.stitute a challenge. 
They are certainly more difficult t work with, but for 
that very reason one derives more atisfaction if one is 
successful with them. It is huma.. nature to gage one’s 
satisfaction in proportion to the obstacles overcome. 

At best, why all this emphasis on learning, solely? To 
my mind, the building of character is just as much the 
concern of the educator as the infiltration of facts into 
other minds. And right there is where most educators 
fail, since they content themselves with parading their 
knowledge before the students and then dismiss these 
from their minds. Yet what is the use to possess a bril- 
liant mind, one that absorbs facts readily, but lacks sta- 
bility and judgment? For that is precisely the sort of 
brilliance the two student murderers in Chicago possessed : 
an accumulation of facts, a desire for experiences, but 
wholly uncontrolled by ideals and judgment! 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are nc: responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


An Austrian Orphanage 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me tc thank your readers a thousand times for the 
help sent us. It is not possible for them to appreciate the dire 
need in which we are, since there is even now question of closing 
our orphanage, the Waisenhaus zu St. Anna, at Steyr. 

On the other hand we are being urged to enlarge our school 
so that the children of Catholic parents can obtain in it that 
religious instruction which is altogeter impossible today in our 
Steyr schools. We understand all this and are forced to behold 
with breaking hearts how the Kinderfreunde, a purely Socialist 
league, are intent on bringing into their toils the entire youth 
of Steyr. Unfortunately the means wherewith to meet this propa- 
ganda are wanting to us. For wood, coal and flour alone I have 
contracted at present a debt of from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
kronen [a dollar is worth about 70,000 kronen] and how then can 
we think of enlarging our school? I would be happy indeed if 
I could but pay our running expenses for my hundred poor orphan 
children. For this we beg help and shall daily pray for our bene- 
factors. 

Steyr. Austria Sr. Cacilia. 


Fordham University Seismic Station 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your readers will doubtless be interested in a recent event which 
has aroused popular as well as scientific interest throughout the 
country. It was the dedication, on the afternoon of October 24, 
1924, of the new Seismological Observatory at Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

The building housing the seismographs is one of the few in the 
world devoted exclusively to this work, and the lately acquired 
“ Milne-Shaw ” seismograph installed there is the only one of its 
type possessed by any Jesuit observatory. It is the third of its 
kind, however, to be sent to this country. The building itself was 
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erected by William J. Spain, of New York, in memory of his 
«son, who was a student at the University, and died during his 
sophomore year. 

The Milne-Shaw seismograph embraces practically all the ad- 
vantages of the most sensitive type of apparatus, avoiding many 
mechanical compl?’ “Ss; by reason of the method of direct pho- 
tographic registratiott! Which it employs to reduce the motion of 
the earth to a graphit- form. 

It is this instrumenic that occupies the place of importance in 
the new building erected at Fordham for the study of earthquakes, 
although the edifice als) contains other piers accommodating in- 
struments of lesser sensitivity. Mr. F. W. Sohon, S.J., who was 
responsible for the detailed design of the interior, took into con- 
sideration the future development of the station and the large 
masonry pier on which the new seismograph stands, is built to hold 
three instruments, two of the type already explained, and a third 
known as the “ Galitzen” vertical seismograph. When the station 
possesses these three machines not only the distance but the actual 
direction and specific location of the quake can be determined from 
this station, unaided by data from other sources. The reason for 
the three machines is the recording of the motion of the earth 
in three different directions, or rather the resolution of the motion 
of the earth into three components, one instrument recording the 
north and south horizontal motion, a second the east and west 
horizontal motion and the third the vertical motion of the earth. 

The pier on which these instruments are to stand reaches to a 
depth of twenty-five feet, and is erected on bed rock; it is freed 
from local and artificial disturbances by a space between it and 
the floor of the building. The room in which it was erected is 
entered only by passing through an ante-roo™, from which visi- 
tors may view the installation through plate-glass windows. Be- 
yond the instrument room proper is a photographic dark room and 
work shop for the development and interpretation of the records. 

A special thermostat automatically controls +the temperature of 
the building, keeping constant in all weathers, tp within one de- 
gree. There is also a wireless installation in the building and 
the time signals received twice daily from Arlington, are recorded 
directly on the seismograms, making the determination of the 
arrival of a quake accurate to less than one second. Communica- 
tion by cablegram has been established with Professor Turner of 
Oxford University, England, so that verification of data observed 
at both stations may be had in the shortest possible time. 

Pope Pius XI, through Cardinal Scifoni, of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, has sent to Fordham a special blessing for the 
dedication of seismological instruments, and also a seal of the 
patron saint of this science, St. Emigdius, that was struck in brass 
and has been blessed peronally by his Holiness. 

New York. Joun S. O’Conor, S.J. 


Where Was the Parish School System Begun? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In answer to the question “ Where was the Parish School Sys- 
tem Begun?” it seems that both Thomas F. Meehan and George 
F. O’Dwyer, in the issues of America for October 18, and No- 
vember 8, are wrong. By all pertinent standards James A. 
Burns is, at this date, the authority on the history of the Catholic 
school system in the United States. He says that St. Mary’s 
School at Philadelphia “may be said to have been the mother- 
school of all the parochial schools in the English-speaking States.” 
(“ Principles, Origin and Establishment of the Catholic School 
System in the United States,” p. 141.) The origin of St. Mary’s 
School dates back to within a few years after the arrival at 
Philadelphia (1758) of the Jesuit Father Farmer. In 1782 St. 
Mary’s School was a regularly established parish school, in a 
building which was regarded “as a thing perfect in its kind.” 
(Ibid., pp. 132-136.) It was a “free school” in a sense, as it was 
largely supported by parish funds. Father Molyneux (Jesuit) 
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of St. Mary’s parish was the first person in this country to issue 
text-books for Catholic schools. Shortly after 1782, other parish 
schools arose in Philadelphia. Dr. Burns says: 

The problem [of religious education] had been solved in 
Philadelphia, solved apparently to the satisfactory of both 
clergy and laity, as the result of a process of development 
responding to newly developed needs. The solution resulted 
in fixing an educational ideal which has struck its roots deeper 
and more firmly into the Catholic American mind with every 
year that has since elapsed. (Ibid., p. 142.) 

Once again the glory belongs to the Jesuits. Mr. Meehan, I 
am sure, would be one of the last to deny credit to the Jesuits. 
He will be pleased to read Burns’ words, that: “It is principally 
to the Jesuit schools in Maryland and Pennsylvania that we 
owe the development of the Catholic parochial school system in 
the United States.” (Ibid., p. 164). 

Washington. CuHartes N. LiscuKa. 


A Philippine Missionary to His Friends 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Kindly insert a few lines calling the attention of my many 
friends, made through the kindness of America, to my change of 
address from Vigan to: The Convento, Zamboanga, Mindanao, 
Philippine Islands. This change has been made by my Superior 
in order to give a bigger field for activities, such as have been 
made possible by the generosity of the Catholics from all parts of 
the United States. 

May I be permitted to state that I have all the back numbers 
of magazines necessary for the present. This will save a good 
deal of postage for those who have been sending me magazines 
which they have been collecting from their friends. However, 
I shall be very glad to receive all the magazines, books both old 
and new, pamphlets, prayer books, catechisms, holy pictures and 
religious articles of all kinds as before. Omit the o/d numbers, 
i. ¢., those three months old. 

Being in a new field and the only American missionary stationed 
in this field, I need a good start. The good start made through 
the assistance of AMERICA, when I began just one year ago in 
Vigan, will be repeated here where the field is more promising. 

Zamboanga, P. I. J. J. Monanany, S.J. 


A Rebuke to Congress 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The overwhelming rejection by the voters of Massachusetts on 
November 4 of the proposed Federal amendment granting power 
to Congress to limit, regulate, or prohibit the “labor” (which by 
necessary implication carries with it implied Federal power over 
“education” as well) of all persons under 18 years of age, by a 
vote of “ayes” 247,221, “noes” 696,119, should give pause to 
those statesmen who supposed it was popular to destroy the 
Federal Constitution by amending it away or who cheerfully as- 
sumed that “local self-government” through “ States’ rights” was 
a dead issue. 

This is the fourth State to reject the so called “child” labor 
amendment. Its emphatic repudiation by the people of Massachu- 
setts will certainly cause the members of the legislatures which 
meet in January next to be very careful before they give away 
to the Federal Congress the rights of their own constituents. 

Congress lost its head when, by means of this revolutionary pro- 
posal, it asked us to hand over the control of our family life to it. 
The rebuke now being administered to Congress for having the 
audacity to ask for such unheard-of power will bring home to the 
mind of the most casual statesman that the American people still 
desire to be governed in all their intimate family matters by their 
responsible State governments rather than by a distant Federal 


Congress not amenable to local public opinion. 
New York. Geo. Stewart Brown. 
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Thanksgiving Day 
N the Catholic Church every day throughout the world 
is Thanksgiving Day, for in all nations priests and 
people join to offer to Almighty God a clean Oblation. 
But, in the words of the majestic Preface, it is truly meet 
and just, that as a people we dedicate one day of the 
year in gratitude to God for all His blessings. 

Lincoln, it would seem, was the first of the Presidents 
to invite his fellow-citizens to set aside the last Thursday 
of November “as a day of thanksgiving and praise to 
our beneficent Father Who dwelleth in the Heavens.” The 
following beautiful paragraph, taken from the first 
Thanksgiving Day Proclamation, dated October 3, 1863. 
shows this great American’s conception of the spirit of 
the day: 

We have been the recipients of the choicest bounties of Heaven. 
We have been preserved these many years in peace and prosperity. 
We have grown in numbers, wealth and power, as no other 
nation has ever grown; but we have forgotten God. It be- 
hooves us then to humble ourselves before the offended Power, 
to confess our national sins, and to pray for clemency and for- 
giveness. 

Perhaps not the least of the blessings for which, as a 
people, we may be grateful, is that we have Federal and 
State executives who are not ashamed in public documents 
to call upon the Name of God. In his Proclamation for 
1924, President Coolidge writes: 

We shall do well to accept all these favors and bounties with 
a becoming humility, and dedicate them in the service of the 
righteous cause of the Giver of all good and perfect gifts. As 
the nation has prospered, let all the people show that they are 
worthy to prosper, by rededicating America to the service of God 
and of mankind. 

Therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim and fix Thursday the twenty- 


seventh day of November as a day for national thanksgiving. 
I recommend that the people gather in their places of worship 
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and at the family altars to offer up their thanks for the goodness 
which has been shown to them in such a multitude of ways. 
Especially I urge them to supplicate the Throne of Grace, that 
they may gather strength from their tribulations; that they may 
gain humility from their victories; that they may bear without 
complaining the burdens that shall be placed upon them; and that 
they may be increasingly worthy in all ways of the blessings 
that shall come to them. 

Not in a multitude of laws shall we find our salvation. 
but in a people whose master is the Lord; as Catholics, we 
show alike our love of God, our fellows, and our country, 
by extending the reign of Christ in our own hearts. What 
a flood of everlasting mercies would be vouchsafed, were 
every Catholic to observe this national day by approaching 
the Holy Table. May it be so; the Banquet is spread, the 

3read broken, and the Wine poured out. 


Echoes from Michigan 


HE decisive defeat of the school law amendments in 

Michigan and Washington at the recent elections 
gives reason to hope that this form of attack upon free- 
dom in education is at an end. As in Oregon some years 
ago, so in the present Michigan and Washington cam- 
paigns, it was not seriously contended, except by an ele- 
ment which upright and intelligent men agree to dis- 
regard, that the private schools were in any sense a drag 
upon the social, moral or intellectual progress of the 
community, or that they had been guilty of transgressions 
which merited the punishment of suppression. In view 
of the class of men and women who have been trained in 
these schools and who now entrust their children to the 
same institutions, any contention of the sort would have 
been absurd. 

Yet in Michigan more than 300,000 men and women 
voted to suppress an institution which for generations has 
been doing its part valiantly in the work of education. To 
Catholics and to all Americans imbued with the homely 
philosophy that the best thing most of us can do is to 
attend to our own affairs, the temper which moved these 
voters to take the trouble first of registering and then of 
attending the polls to cast a vote to close the private 
schools, must seem curious beyond explanation. No in- 
dictment had been brought against these institutions; on 
the contrary, to estimate the case at a somewhat low level, 
they were actually saving the community money by caring 
for children who otherwise would be in schools built and 
maintained at a heavy cost by public taxation. Yet the 
puzzle remains. Nearly a third of a million citizens in 
Michigan could see in the private school nothing but an 
institution which the State could no longer tolerate. 

Probably, however, a clew to the solution of the puzzle 
may be found in the fact that these voters, not all of 
whom can be dismissed as bigots or fanatics, were abso- 
lutely unable to understand the case for the private school. 
Having eyes they saw not, and ears they heard not. It is 
always a crippling thing to be unable to discern what is 
good in our neighbors and their customs, but when this 
inability affects the rights and privileges of a considerable 
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group, it may become crippling not only to the individual, 
but to the general good of the community. The men and 
women who defended the private schools were not fighting 
to retain any petty right or inconsiderable privilege. In 
plain fact, they were battling for a right which springs 
from man’s very nature; a right, incidentally, affirmed by 
the Declaration of Independence. 


The Screen of Prejudice 


REJUDICE is always hateful. Like a screen that 

cuts off all rays of light, it stands between the inteliect 
and the apperception of the truth. But the individual in 
whom the prejudice resides is not by that fact hateful. 
He may not be responsible for it. It may have enwrapped 
him so closely from his earliest childhood that it may be 
said to be “ bred in the bone.” From the dawn of reason, 
he has been supplied with a set of judgments not based 
upon fact. They have been inculcated in nursery jingle 
and bed-time story. They have colored his imagination 
and directed his impulses. By degrees, he confounds 
these erroneous judgments with the facts. Education, a 
change of environment, an enquiring temperament, may 
possibly erase these errors from his mind and allow him 


to attain to the truth. But, again through no fault of his 


own, these factors may never come into his life. 

That prejudice against the Catholic Church is acquired 
in this manner by many non-Catholics, cannot be gainsaid. 
These unfortunate people really know nothing about the 
Catholic Church. Their prejudice describes a repulsive 
monster which exists nowhere. The Church has never 
been allowed to speak in her own behalf, or to define her 
terms, or to state what she claims and what she rejects. 
To cite a fairly common instance, many Americans are 
still firmly convinced that Catholics, the laity as well as 
the hierarchy, are striving to control all political power, 
with the ultimate purpose of transferring the Bishop of 
Rome from the Vatican to the White House. Nor are 
these deluded persons invariably illiterate or malicious. 
They are sometimes doctors of philosophy and clergymen 
with a reputation for general benevolence. At some im- 
pressionable period of life, they imbibed the notion that 
the Catholic Church always strives to overturn civil 
governments and that she is unscrupulous in her choice of 
means to an end. The genuine Catholic teaching, set 
forth in documents so easily accessible as the Leonine 
Encyclicals, they either never hear of, or view through 
the screen of prejudice. 

In dealing with persons of this type, the Catholic 
apologist must necessarily act as one who would teach a 
child that is deaf, dumb and blind. He must state, 
elaborate, and repeat again and again propositions which 
to the Catholic are as plain as the fact of one’s existence. 
Possibly this method, imposed by practical necessity, ex- 
plains why some apologetic writings seem to be prosy, 
trite, tedious and repetitious. But in teaching an afflicted 
and a normal child you cannot use the same methods. 
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Flag-Waving Patriots 


HUS it is sometimes charged by not unfriendly 

critics that Catholics do too much protest their 
“Americanism.” It is possible that we do protest too 
much, and these protests may now and then draw from 
local conditions a tone which is undesirable. 

Yet there are many who suspect if not precisely the 
patriotism, at least the devotion of Catholic Americans. 
although nothing in the history of the Catholic Church in 
this country in the least justifies this suspicion. From 
the days of the Carrolls and before them, down to our 
own times great Catholic figures cross the pages of our 
national history; but, for the most part, Catholics are 
simple folk. They work hard to make a living for them- 
selves and for their families, which usually, thank God, 
are large, and so far are they from engaging in plots to 
subvert the country to the Bishop of Rome that they are 
occasionally a bit toe slack in vindicating their natural 
and constitutional rights. As a body, they form a peace- 
ful, conservative and constructive element in the com- 
munity, and the last fear of any man of unimpeded sense 
is that the Bishops and priests of the Catholic Church 
are teaching their people disloyalty or disaffection. 

It will not, however, recall the professional flag-waver 
too strongly to observe here that there is no place in 
Catholic tradition or in common sense, for the “ My 
country, right or wrong,” brand of patriotism. Catholics 
revere and loyally obey all duly constituted authority, for 
they are taught by the Church that those who rightly rule 
rule in od’s name. But while giving to Caesar what be- 
Jongs to Caesar, they are aware that in these days Caesar 
is apt to claim what belongs to God and to God’s children. 
Against that usurpation they set their faces like flint. To 
put the case in constitutional terms, no Catholic will toast 
his country “ right or wrong” when his country, acting 
through the powers supreme for the moment, moves to 
abridge or nullify the rights guaranteed him through the 
Constitution. In this refusal he will be joined by every 
American, for there are human rights so protected in our 
Federal and State charters that no Government may in- 
terfere with them. Our ancestors rose in revolt when 
they thought these rights disregarded by the British 
Government. But they fought in vain if their descendants 
execrate oppression from abroad and support it at home. 

Happily in this country the revolt by ballots has re- 
placed the revolt by bullets. When Catholics fight for 
their rights at the polls and insist that these rights be re- 
spected, they are not, let it be repeated, inaugurating a 
campaign for the subjection of the United States to the 
Pope, or for forcing their religion upon anyone. They 
are battling for rights which should be precious to every 
American and to all who abhor Caesarism. Happily 
again, while 300,000 Michigan citizens were unable to 
grasp this truth, more than 600,000 went to the polls in 
an enlightened spirit. Prejudice is weighty, but truth 
weightier in this country of ours. May it long remain so. 
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Literature 


If We Were Young 


ITH each autumn there comes an exceeding great 

number of gorgeous books, finely printed and gaily 
illustrated with colored plates and vivid drawings in black 
and white. These are the likely Christmas presents for 
the very young generation. An equal abundance of more 
staid volumes is issued for the less young; these usually 
detail the adventures and the exploits, the mischief and 
the nobility of present day little heroes and heroines. 
Author and artist, publisher and bookseller, are all in 
league in their effort to spread a lavish banquet of reading 
before the child. So lavish is it that those of an older 
generation almost regret their lost youth. But they do 
not begrudge the children these attractive dainties; they 
believe that the new generation must have the best. They 
are fully aware that the child mind needs nourishment 
as sorely as does the little body, that imagination and 
emotion as well as tiny feet must be guided and that 
knowledge and inspiration are quite as necessary as fresh 
air and sunshine. 

Among the children’s books of this season there are 

any that deserve lengthy commendation. Such is the 
series of six volumes, “ My Bookhouse,” published pri- 
vately for The Bookhouse for Children, Chicago, Illinois. 
At first glance the cost of these books, $36.00, seems 
prohibitive; but it is a fair exchange. Their format is a 
work of art, they are as indestructible as the publishers 
could make them, they contain 1,500 illustrations and tell 
537 stories. The contents are adapted to the growing 
intelligence of children, from those in the nursery to 
those who have reached the age of romanticism. A more 
complete review of this series as well as of “ The Book 
of Popular Science” (New York: The Grolier Society) 
must be reserved for a subsequent issue. This latter set 
contains fifteen large volumes. Several Catholic authors 
and scientists have written some of the articles, and the 
editors have expressed a sincere wish to avoid any expres- 
sion of opinion that would be gravely objectionable to 
Catholics. For that reason they have rigorously excluded 
all mention of the false theory of man’s evolution. 

The first volume of a new edition of a work that has 
persisted through forty years has been edited by Lincoln 
MacVeagh under the title “ The New Champlin Cyclo- 
pedia for Young Folks—Persons” (Holt. $5.00). In 
February next, the volumes treating of “ Places” and 
“ Events” will be published. This present book, “ Per- 
sons,” is in many respects quite new. Many of the biogra- 
phies in it have been essentially modified, and many 
sketches of persons now living have been added. The 
compilation has value not only because of the charm with 
which the stories have been told but also because of the 


immense amount of information that has been packed 
within its covers. Nevertheless it cannot be recommended 
to Catholic children. Several of the lives have been writ- 
ten according to an historical tradition that is flagrantly 
unjust and critically unsound. In several places Mary 
is represented as having other children besides Jesus, St. 
Paul is said to have equal authority with St. Peter, scrip- 
tural characters are viewed from a rationalistic angle, and 
personages of later history are misrepresented. The faults 
in this encyclopedia may not be so flagrant as in other 
similar books, but they loom large enough to destroy the 
value of the book as a reference manual for our children. 


An unusually large and attractive list of books for 
boys is presented for choice. The best of all, perhaps, is 
“Where Monkeys Swing” (Benziger. $1.25), by Neil 
Boyton, S.J. Here is the history of “ Mousie” Moran, 
let loose for one week in India. He does not find an ice- 
cream parlor, but he does kill hooded cobra and deadly 
kraits, he faces armies of monkeys and watches panthers 
in the moonlight; in a word, he has more thrills and more 
fun than a dozen boys usually have in a dozen years. 
“ Mousie ” comments on the exploits in his own language ; 
slang may not be proper for a good little boy, but it is 
expressive. There is no preaching in the story; and yet 
it does make the Foreign Missions attractive. The tone 
of “ Beardless Counsellors” (Herder. $1.25), by Cecily 
Halleck, is refreshing and Catholic. Five boy scouts are 
doing their bit on a seciuded English farm; they differ 
widely from one another but they all have the wisdom of 
young philosophers. And they are real boys, red-blooded 
and vivacious. Another travel story is Ralph H. Barbour’s 
“ Spaniard’s Cave” (Century. $1.75). A month’s trip 
to Bermuda is given away with this book. Together with 
an English chum, Joe sees the sights, explores a cave, 
fights a devil-fish and finds a treasure. Strangely, he 
wanted to return to school: the baseball season was open- 
ing. Equally interesting, but in a different way, is “ Kak, 
the Copper Eskimo ” (Macmillan. $2.00), by the explorer 
Vilhjalmur Stefanssen and the novelist, Violet Irwin, 
illustrated by George Richards. The story relates the 
adveutures of an Eskimo boy and his experiences with 
wolves, bears, caribou and other animals of the far North. 

Irvin Cobb’s book, “ Goin’ on Fourteen” (Doran. 
$2.50), opens with J. C. Calhoun Custer suffering from 
his thirteenth birthday. But when he recovers he starts 
a series of adventures and pranks that keeps his family 
and neighbors startled. There is little mischief that he and 
his chums do not think of. This is a typically Cobb book, 
brimming with humor and genuinely American. In 
“Lonely O'Malley” (Bobbs-Merrill), by Arthur String- 
er, there is also much turmoil. “‘ Lonely ” ends as a hero; 
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but before that he joins a circus, fights the bully, becomes 
a pirate and a kidnapper. His persecutors in Chamboro 
eventually become his friends. Those who read Ellis 
Parker Butler’s story of last year know that Jibby has 
a terribly long nose and is extremely awkward. But he 
has brains, and is something of a detective. In “ Jibby 
Jones and the Alligator” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), 
Jibby spends the winter at Riverbank. He could not find 
the alligator until he had the “ ghost”; but he discovered 
what kind of an alligator it was and why it was of that 
kind. Other brave men had failed in the work assigned 
to the hero in “ Scott Burton in the Blue Ridge” (Apple- 
ton. $1.75), by Edward G. Cheney. Scott belonged to 
the Government Forestry Service; but the real problem 
was that of settling a bitter feud between the Morgans 
and the Waits, North Carolina mountaineers. 

History as taught in school is not nearly so interesting 
as it is when told in stories. There is a fine new edition 
of an old popular book “True Adventure Tales from 
American History” (Page. $2.50), by James Otis. It 
has splendid illustrations based on four stirring tales of 
revolutionary days. Richard Delaroche declared “ We 
Americans will take care of our own home affairs”; 
that is the spirit of ’76, as it is the spirit of today. How 
Richard fought and suffered to make this country a nation 
is told by Bernard Marshall in “ Redcoats and Minute- 
men” (Appleton. $2.50). Another story about real 
Americans is Edward Sabin’s “ With George Washington 
in the Wilderness ” (Lippincott. $1.75). It occurs during 
the French Wars, and Washington displays courage and 
fine character. Of course, the French play the part of 
villains; but that does not disturb the boy reader as long 
as Washington is, as he should be, the hero. A very good 
Indian story is “ The New Moon” (Macmillan. $2.00), 
by Cornelia Meigs. Girls may read this book, too, for it 
tells of a lovely Indian maid as well as of her brave 
brother. Both of them are friends of the Irish lad, Dicky 
Martin, and of Thomas Garrity. The friendship between 
the two pioneers and the two Indians is a beautiful thing. 
Elmer Russel Gregor takes his readers back to the adven- 
turous times when French, English and Indians fought on 
the shores of Lake Champlain. The book is “ Captain 
Jim Mason” (Appleton. $1.75). Jim is a scout, and a 
good one; no greater approval can be given by any boy. 
But when a good scout deals with Indians, then interest- 
ing things begin to happen. Aline Havard writes of a 
later period of our history in her new book, “ Where the 
Trail Divides” (Scribner. $1.60). This addition to her 
series on the pioneers is as thrilling as her former book. 
The action takes place in Oregon and California, as they 
were in the forties. There is no end of adventure and 
excitement, and there is as much entertainment as in- 
struction in the story. 

There used to be a well-founded complaint that true 
and sincere stories of girls were not written, but this lack 
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has been remedied in late years. Inez Specking offers 
two new Catholic juveniles, “The Awakening of Edith” 
(Benziger. $1.50), a boarding-school story, and “ Missy ” 
(Benziger. $1.25). Edith is seldom well-behaved but she 
is never mean. She is spirited, and therefore, in continual 
trouble, but she is sweet and attractive. So also is Missy, 
who enters her book as a tot of four, and then as she 
grows meets several kinds of danger and passes through 
strange experiences. Both Missy and Edith triumph in 
the end. Marion Ames Taggart in “ The Dearest Girl” 
(Benziger. $1.50), again makes the Catholic girls her 
debtors. Pamela is a Protestant but she meets a large an 
happy Catholic family. From them she learns the great 
secret of life, and she makes a resolution that seems likely 
to offend her rich aunt. But Pamela’s bravery wins. 

In her former books, Katharine Adams has given her 
girl readers intimate glimpses of other lands. Likewise, 
“The Silver Tarn” (Macmillan. $2.00) follows Mehit- 
able, the seventeen-year-old New England girl, in her 
trips to Scotland, Belgium and England. There is a mys- 
tery in the story about the strange boy on the Yorkshire 
moors. “ Laughing Last” (Lippincott. $1.75), by Jane 
Abbott, relates the experiences of a girl of fifteen who 
spends a few summer weeks on Cape Cod. Her adven- 
tures with two of the native children make most interest- 
ing reading. In “ The Vanishing Comrade” (Doubleday, 
Page. $1.75), Ethel C. Elliott tells of a mystery connected 
with a house in an orchard. It is for younger girls and 
contains a great deal of that kind of chatter in which most 
girls love to indulge. For still younger children is Amy 
Brooks’ “ Rosalie Dare” (Lothrop. $1.25). Here is in- 
deed a little heroine whom all girls will admire and whose 
charm will win favor from older folk. 

Sometimes one thinks of the great women of history 
as mere names and not as human beings. But girls are 
girls no matter where they are or when they lived. This 
is shown well in “ Girlhood Stories of Famous Women ” 
(Century. $1.75), by Katherine L. Cather. But some of 
the stories are defective and quite untrue, such as those 
about Queens Mary and Elizabeth, and Mary Stuart. 
Children too are the same all the world over. In “ Proverb 
Stories of Many Lands” (Century. $1.75), Lucille Beck 
tells twelve sunny tales, each with an historic character 
as its basis and each with a useful little proverb as its 
conclusion. The little heroes and heroines lived in many 
difterent centuries and in most varied climates. “‘ The 
lJove in the Eagle’s Nest” (Duffield. $2.50) is a large. 
finely illustrated book by Charlot M. Yonge. It is a long 
siory that took place during the Middle Ages, and it cen- 
ters about the much beloved Emperor Maximilian. 
Through the pages march knights in armor that love fair 
ladies and fight around old castles in deadly combat. 


Boys and girls alike will want to read “ Animal Land ” 
(Philadelphia: Judson. $1.75), by William A. Colcord. 
It contains 300 carefully classified stories about beasts, 
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birds and insects, and each story points out a moral and 
practical lesson. Some of these tales are pathetic and some 
are humorous, but all are interesting. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. Another volume “ The Children’s Book 
of Celebrated Buildings” (Century. $2.50), by Lorinda 
M. Bryant, is also splendid in its pictures. Here are re- 
produced in full page half-tones the world’s masterpieces 
of architecture. Opposite the picture, the text furnishes 
a very charming description of the building. 


Lady Frazer has chosen from her husband’s famous 
book many strange tales of uncanny spirits, of quaint 
customs, and of legendary heroes. She calls the volume 
‘Leaves from a Golden Bough” (Macmillan. $3.00). 
There is a powerful magic and a charm in these wondrous 
stories of queer peoples and mysterious events. Another 
collection of new stories from unfamiliar sources is 
“Wonder Tales from Far Away” (McBride. $2.50), by 
Frederick H. Martens. Of themselves the tales are 
worthy of welcome, but they have, in addition, fine illus- 
trations by Da Loria Norman. Here are gathered folk- 
tales from many wonder-bearing countries. Padraic 
Colum in “The Island of the Mighty” (Macmillan. 
$2.25), retells the hero-legends of Celtic Britain. Mallory 
and Tennyson told similar stories but from a different 
source. In this book the Cymry tradition about Arthur 
and his knights is followed, and there is color and high 
romance in all the narratives. 


The following books have been prepared especially for 
children of intermediate age and would make most accept- 
able gifts. First come two beautifully illustrated volumes, 
both published by Lippincott; “ Cecily—EIlf Godihair ” 
($2.50), by Clementine Helm and “ Gritli’s Children” 
($3.00), by Johanna Spyri. Cecily invents many new 
games and is involved in much mischief but she is a pet 
as well as a puzzle. In the other book, all the children are 
heroes and heroines and all of them have their own hob- 
bies and ambitions. They live in Switzerland and in a 
castle on the Rhine. Not quite so elaborate in form is an- 
other Johanna Spyri story “ Dora” (Lippincott. $1.50). 
This little lady, an orphan, is taken to Switzerland where 
she meets with many charming children of her own age. 
A different kind of a story is to be found in “ Squiffer ” 
(McBride. $2.50), by Hal Garrott, illustrations by Dugald 
Walker. It reads just like a novel and relates the strange 
adventures of a squirrel that wanted to become a boy. 
There is still another variety of adventure related in 
“The Dream Coach” (Macmillan. $2.75). After paying 
the regular fare of forty winks, a Princess, a little Chinese 
Emperor and two boys set out for parts west in the land 
of Nod. Anne and Dillwyn Parrish write the words and 
draw the fairy pictures. 

Only old-fashioned people will realize what a great 
change for the better has come over Hans’ Andersen’s 
“Fairy Tales” in the new Doran edition, $6.00. It is 
now a magnificently beautiful volume with superb illustra- 
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tions by Kay Nielson. It was likewise a happy decision to 

give a new dress to Julian Hawthorne’s “ Rumpty- 
Dudget’s Tower” (Stokes. $1.50), with illustrations by 
George Hood. The book appeared just forty-five years 
ago, and ever since it has been making new friends. Hugh 
Lofting’s “Doctor Dolittle’s Circus” (Stokes. $2.50), 
is more modern; it provides a performance rarely equalled 
in the junior amusement world, and exhibits a talented 
troupe of versatile artists. Less sumptuous books are in- 
cluded in the “ Children’s Classic Series” (Macmillan. 
$1.75). From among them one may choose “ Mother 
Goose Nursery Rhymes,” illustrated by Charles Folkard, 
“Granny’s Wonderful Chair,” by Frances Browne, and 
“At the Back of the North Wind,” by George Mac- 
Donald. Another Macmillan series of books that has 
found favor with children of another day is the “ Little 
Library ” ($1.00). Included are “ The Peep-Show Man,” 
by Padraic Colum, “ Goody Two Shoes,” presumably by 
Oliver Goldsmith, Madame de Segur’s delightful 
“Memoirs of a Donkey” and “The Adventures of a 
Brownie ” by Dinah M. Mulock. There are startling sil- 
houettes of the different animals that are mentioned in 
“The Dog, the Brownie and the Bramble Patch” (Duf- 
field. $2.00), by Mary and Margaret Baker. Another 
story by these authors was chosen as one of the best five 
books published for children in 1923. A rather unique 
little volume is ‘ The Wonderful Adventures of the Lit- 
tle Green Duck ” (Duffield. $2.00). Besides the story, the 
pages are brightened with drawings of all the lands over 
which the peculiar little duck flew. Other strange occu- 
rences take place in “ Shoemaker’s Shoes ” (Dutton), by 
Mary W. Thompson. Freddie Lock wore the shoes that 
started beds and trees and other things talking. A min- 
gling of old tales and new, with sprightly pictures, make 
“ Stories for Six Year Olds” (Stokes. $1.25), edited by 
Elisabeth Quinn a delight to the younger children. In 
“The Niirnberg Stove” (Ginn. 72c.), Orton Lowe and 
B. F. Saite have edited four famous old stories. A book 
of instruction and pleasure is “ American History Stories 
for Very Young Readers” (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.75), 
by Eva M. Tappan. It contains many tales of brave, good 
children. 


Not very many poetry books have come this year. A 
quite remarkable collection of fifty or more stories in 
verse has been made by Walter Jerrold in “ The Book of 
Story Poems” (Stokes. $2.50). They are all very inter- 
esting and all inspiring. Most of them were written by 
authors of the eighteenth or nineteenth century, but some 
few are ballads by unknown writers. There are included 
several fine poems with which children are not usually 
familiar. For smaller children there is another book of 
poems entitled “ Fifty New Poems for Children ” (Apple- 
ton. $1.00). The verses of a great variety of authors are 
represented in this anthology of jingles, rhymes and gaily 
running meters. For tots, also, is “Little Robin Stay- 
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Behind ” (Woman’s Press. $1.50). Katharine Lee shows 
how each month of the year may be celebrated with a 
whimsical play in verse. 


On spacious pages and in large type “ The Story of 


Jesus” (Extension Press) is told for boys and girls by 


our dean of Catholic juvenile literature, Francis J. Finn, 
S.J. Eight ample pages of text, that tell with charm and 
unction the most sacred of all lives, are balanced by eight 
large reproductions of masterpieces in rich color and of 
artistic beauty. Somewhat similar in format is a book 
for smaller children, “ Our father in Word and Picture.” 
(Matre. 70c). It has eight full page illustrations with a 
text of a psalm artistically inserted in each one. On the 
opposite page is explained very simply and briefly the 
meaning of the beautiful prayer. Delicately tinted are the 
pictures in “ Little Children’s Thoughts and Prayers for 
Holy Communion ” (Benziger. 85c), by Sisters of Notre 
Dame. The text explains the sublimity of God’s gift, and 
supplies appropriate prayers and aspirations. “ The Little 
Lord Jesus’ (Longmans. $1.25) is a book that children 
will not tire of. Its “ love rhymes ” are as sweet and pure 
as are the hearts of the little ones. In addition, it has the 
most attractive of sketches and decorations. Such books 
as these warm the hearts of those no longer young. The 
Macmillan Co. publishes a set of children’s Bibles that 
will be useful for Protestant children, since they use the 
text of the authorized version. They are “The Older 
Children’s Bible ” ($1.50), “ The Little Children’s Bible ” 
($0.90), and “ A Baby’s Life of Jesus Christ” ($1.00), 
by Mary F. Rolts. 


Favored are those who have children and favored are 
the children who have books that are noble and inspiring. 
Francis X. Tarpor, S.J. 


PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN 
They parted from their little maid— 
So glad and shy, and unafraid 
With strangeness so she were with God. 
Exalted, humbly proud, they trod 
The Temple’s courts and stairs, again 
The City crossed, came home. . . . and then— 
Her dove sat brooding; garden nooks 
Were empty of her and the brook’s 
Loud chattering seemed strangely stilled today 
There was a place she used to play 
Beneath the fig tree—secret games 
With twigs and speckled stones in frames 
Of shavings; hollows in the ground 
She filled with petals while the sound 
Of little tunes she made came soft 
To Joachim, who worked aloft 
The arbor on his vines. Here stayed 
He silent. . . . Anna, while she laid 
Aside her mantle, bent her head— 


Looking long upon a child’s low bed. 
FLORENCE CHAMPERUN MAGEE. 
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REVIEWS 
By GAMALIEL Braprorp. New York: Harper and 


Bare Souls. 
Brothers. $3.50. 


A psychographer, unless Mr. Bradford has misnamed himself, 
is one who reads accordantly and perspicaciously those works of 
an author in which he fully unbosoms himself, usually his corre- 
spondence, and then represents the author’s self, or soul, by deft 
delineations. Anyhow, this is what Mr. Bradford in his latest 
volume has done for such luminaries as Voltaire, Thomas Gray, 
Horace Walpole, Lamb, Keats, Flaubert, and Edward Fitzgerald. 
With easeful rapidity he inventories the traits of character and 
mind of his subjects, subjoining to each single item a brief cor- 
roboration from the subject’s own words, but reserving for a 
separate appendix all references. Nor does it happen that his 
critiques become so many mere documented catalogues of his sub- 
ject’s characteristics. Having sifted out with equableness and 
acumen the predominant passion, or perhaps capital crotchet, of 
his subject to a conclusion in every case concurrent with the ver- 
dict time has passed on these seven artists (though elsewhere one 
will look in vain for a treatment of Keats so applausive) Mr. 
Bradford makes of each separate concMsion an eyepiece through 
which the reader views the microcosm of the subject’s soul. Mean- 
while the various areas within the readers’ field of observation 
are touched off with such expressive terseness, such adequate 
brevity, that often a phrase from Mr. Bradford amounts in ampli- 
tude of meaning to another’s page. The work is indeed masterful. 

F.. BD. 





Our Presidents. By JAMES Morcan. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company. $2.50. 


This neatly published volume contains brief sketches of the 
Presidents of the United States from George Washington to 
Calvin Coolidge. The chapters on each president are rather 
too short to be classed as biographies, the word used by the author ; 
but in their brevity they have the advantage of emphasizing dis- 
tinguishing marks of character or career, which may help the 
reader in his view vue de l’ensemble. A characteristic figure like 
Thomas Jefferson, for instance, is well pictured; the extraordinary 
double term of Woodrow Wilson is cleverly treated. But brevity 
has its disadvantages in dealing with historical matters. There 
is the danger of a naive acceptance of the traditional explanation 
of events that have been brought about by very complex causes. 
This defect becomes apparent in the sketch on William McKinley 
where the causes of the war with Spain are inadequately handled 
Mr. Morgan, who is the author of a special work on Lincoln, 
gives a particularly sympathetic sketch of this great and good 
man, of whom he aptly says that “none other has moved so humbly 
in high places.” P. M. D. 





The Land of St. Francis of Assisi. By GABRIELLE FAURE. 


Boston: The Medici Society. $2.50. 

Art lovers will welcome this book. It covers the Umbrian 
country that Francis loved, the fields of Bevagna, the churches 
and towns of Perugia and Assisi. There are more than 150 
pictures, and they are beautifully executed. The imprint of the 
Medici Society is sufficient guarantee of that. For the Medici 
Society was formed to bring the paintings of the masters within 
ordinary reach. Even if there were only pictures this volume would 
be worth while. In fact when the author goes aside from the task 
of beauty to speak of St. Francis he is weak. While he stays 
as a guide to the beauty spots of the country and the towns he 
is excellent. Words are not vital in a book whose pages are 
fine art. “Art for art’s sake” is a much amused slogan. The 
reader of this book will find its true meaning exemplified here. 

& & 7%. 



































BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Commonweal—With the publication of the first num- 
ber of the first volume of the Commonweal, a long-cherished ideal 
has been turned into a reality, and a new achievement in journal- 
ism has been effected. During the past half year several new 
weeklies have entered the arena of thought; but not one of these 
can boast of the same inspiration and the same principles that 
motivate this new journal. The Commonweal is a “weekly re- 
view of literature, the arts and public affairs.” Its editors are 
Catholic laymen and its contributors are either Catholics or those 
in close sympathy with the principles of Catholicism. Its purpose, 
as intimated in the graceful “Introduction” of the first issue, is 
to apply “the conserving and regenerative forces of the fountain 
head of Christian tradition, experience and culture to the problems 
that today all men of good will are seeking to solve.” And its 
editors express the belief “that nothing can do so much for the 
betterment, the happiness and the peace of the American people 
as the influence of the enduring and tested principles of Catholic 
Christianity.” The first number of the Commonweal sets a high 
standard for subsequent issues. Not only is it artistically edited, 
but it contains a fine array of articles by prominent authors: 
G. K. Chesterton, Hoffman Nickerson, Sir Bertram Windle, Theo- 
dore Maynard and Henry L. Stuart. Its editorials, current com- 
ment, dramatic criticism, poetry are likewise equally worthy of 
note. The Commonweal has had an impressive launching. May 
its every voyage be under clear skies and with pennant gaily 
waving; may it safely carry its cargo of fine thoughts and sterling 
ideals to the marts of the world. To the Commonweal, AMERICA 
wishes success and to its editors offers hearty welcome as co- 
workers in the high enterprise of spreading and propagating the 
principles that alone can rejuvenate the world. 





De la Mare; Bolitho.—-There is an undertone of pathos, a 
minor chord of melancholy in Walter de la Mare’s “ Ding Dong 
Bell” (Knopf. $1.75). This frail, small volume contains three ex- 
quisite little stories of adventures in graveyards, and each story 
is a collection of epitaphs. All of these epitaphs are quaint and 
piquant; there are some that bring a smile of understanding and 
some that cause a sharp pang of regret. So beautiful are they 
that one is tempted to quote them at length. Linking the epitaphs 
together are equally charming prose paragraphs that lull by their 
utter naturalness and at times startle by their flash of picture and 
scene.——The observations and notices which William Bolitho 
throws out in a book of essays which he calls “ Leviathan” (Har- 
per. $2.00), are modern, various and strong. Perhaps the author 
has named his book after the sea monster because the flashes from 
these pages are as sudden as those that the sun made to spring 
from the hide of this creature when he rose to the surface. Mr. 
Bolitho knows well London and Paris, and much of what he has 
recently seen there he gives in the originality of his reflections. 
Recent developments in Europe are commented upon trenchantly. 





Miscellaneous.—The Catholic Social Year Book for 1924, en- 
titled “Letters on Social History,” is published by the Catholic 
Social Guild, Oxford. In twelve chapters it deals with the 
influence of the Church upon the uplifting of the social welfare 
of the people. The horrors of pagan social conditions are re- 
viewed, and then is traced the gradual unfolding of the Christian 
ideal, which came to such fine flower in the guilds of the Middle 
Ages. Each chapter is in the form of a letter to my “ Dear 
Fellow-Crusader.” They contain a fund of useful information 
and their view of certain developments in social history is just 
and correct. A book for praying not for learning is entitled 
“The Inner Court” (Benziger. $1.25). It is called “a book 
of private prayer” and presupposes the possession of books that 
contain the public prayers of the Church. This is a rich col- 
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lection of many beautiful prayers, and it will be an inspiration 
to many in their spiritual life-——-The Rev. Francis Joseph Wins- 
low, J.C.L., of the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, 
Maryknoll, N. Y., has submitted a dissertation to the Faculty of 
Canon Law of the Catholic University of America. This work 
is entitled “ Vicars and Prefects Apostolic” ($1.50). It offers 
in the first chapter a brief review of the origin and history of 
these high offices in the Church. In following chapters the rights 
and powers of vicars and prefects apostolic are developed and 
then their obligations. The second part, more technical, deals 
with the special faculties granted to the vicars and prefects by 
canon law. 





Fiction.—Satire, realistic and pitiless, makes “Lottery” 
(Harper. $2.00), by W. E. Woodward more than just one of the 
season’s novels. It lays bare the foibles of American business life, 
and the social life in a small and respectable American community. 
Luck plays the major part in the success of its hero, the ability 
of subordinates making up the other parts. Mr. Woodward is a 
determined realist, and as such often visualizes a scene to its last 
detail. This makes for strength, if not for beauty or delicacy. 
“Lottery” is not for the immature; hence may not be recom 
mended indiscriminately, 

Loneliness has been described as “one of the hardest, one of 
the most universal of humanity’s tests and sorrows.” Hugh Wal- 
pole in “ The Old Ladies” (Doran. $2.00), tells the sad tale of 
three old women, two widows and a spinster, living a lonely, 
poverty-stricken existence in a “ windy, creaky, rain-bitten dwell- 
ing,” character-pictures in realism that are delightful in their 
resemblance to many we know in the life around us, and a pure 
relief from the repulsive detail of so much of current fiction. 
Incidentally, a needed lesson in filial duty is offered to no small 
portion of the present generation. 

Readers interested in a big group of characters will find Eden 
Phillpott’s “ Redcliff” (Macmillan. $2.50) entertaining. Wed- 
dings, feuds, joys, and sorrows appear in succession in this story, 
whose setting is the Devon coast. 

Readers of William Le Queux’s latest story, “The Crystal 
Claw” (Macaulay. $1.75), will lay down his book with a sense 
of unbounded pleasure and satisfaction. A baffling plot is sus- 
tained to the very end with an artistry that inspires admiration 
for the author’s genius and healthful outlook on life. The story 
can be unreservedly recommended to lovers of clean, absorbing 
fiction. 

Under the title of “ Men, Maids and Mustard-Pot” (Century. 
$2.00), Gilbert Frankau has gathered twenty-eight short stories 
that will appeal to readers of different ages, sexes and tastes. 
Though all who dip into the volume will, no doubt, be most 
interested in “ Mustard-Pot,” the story of an amazing horse, 
yet suffragists will undoubtedly be well pleased with the “ Re- 
bounding of Beaver Mullins,” a tale of a poor wight who “came 
a cropper” by jumping upon a cucumber frame—of all things in 
the world—and was nursed back to consciousness by a mere 
woman. 

The sixteen entrancing love stories, “ Waves of Destiny” 
(Doran. $2.00), by Margaret Pedler, are bound together by golden 

threads of self-sacrifice. The talented authoress, unlike so many 
of our modern writers of fiction, makes her appeal to the nobler 
side of human nature and stresses those qualities of heroism that 
make for a more beautiful world. 

In “The Valley of Eyes Unseen” (McBride. $2.00), Gilbert 
Collins has done some clever imaginative writing. A manuscript 
left by a great orientalist, who died in China, is the source of the 
tale. Adventures lead three men to a valley beyond Tibet where 
a strange race dwells, knowing the outer world yet unknown by it. 
One man escapes and leaves a startling tale of the life in the 
valley. 
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Education 
Michigan’s Battle for Freedom 
OR the second time in four years the people of 
Michigan have rejected a proposed constitutional 
amendment to outlaw private and church schools. The 
text of the amendment was as follows: 

Section 16. From and after August Ist, 1925, all children resid- 
ing in the State of Michigan, between the ages of seven years and 
sixteen years, shall attend a public school until they have grad- 
uated from the eighth grade. 


Section 17. The legislature shall enact all necessary legisla- 
tion to render said section 16 effective. 


On November 14, with 2;233 out of 2,775 precincts 
reporting, the vote was 326,694 for the amendment and 
625,359 against it, making a majority of 298,665 against 
the iniquitous measure. Four years ago the vote stood 
610,000 to 353,000. 

As in the State of Washington, which voted down a 
similar initiative measure, the victory in Michigan was due 
largely to our fair-minded non-Catholic fellow-citizens. 
The total Catholic population of Michigan is approxi- 
mately 750,000, representing at the highest 250,000 votes, 
or some twenty per cent of the total voting-power. 

The amendment obtained a place on the ballot when 
on May 8, 1924, the State Supreme Court ruled that the 
Secretary of State had to accept petitions filed in its 
favor by the so called “ Public School Defense League,” 
led by Mr. James Hamilton, who came to Michigan from 
Canada. The Court, by a five-to-three vote, destroyed the 
Farrier law, which had been passed by the Legislature in 
1923. This act provided that any organization circulating 
initiative petitions must set forth under oath its purpose 
and the names of its officers; that it spend no money re- 
ceived from anonymous sources; that the city, village or 
township clerks certify the signatures to petitions as those 
of legal voters; and that the organization file with the 
Secretary of State a sworn statement on all moneys re- 
ceived and disbursed. Mr. Hamilton had refused to 
comply with this law, and in consequence the Secretary of 
State had refused to accept his petitions. He was obliged 
to yield when the Court declared the law unconstitutional. 

There is considerable sentiment now for a law which 
would make it impossible to pester the voters-with a 
proposition within a certain period after it has been once 
voted down at the polls. The initiative may make for 
democratic government; but the unlimited initiative is a 
dangerous nuisance. Under it a band of crack-brained 
zealots could submit a proposal that every man’s fore- 
finger be cut off on the plea that bandits use forefingers to 
pull gun-triggers, and that all men would be given equal 
treatment if the same finger were amputated. Though the 
school amendment was voted down by almost two to one 
only four years ago, it bobbed up again, endangering 
Catholic institutions valued at fifty million dollars and 
forcing us a second time to expend close to two hundred 
thousand dollars in defense of fundamental constitutional 


rights. 
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The amendment had the support of the Klan as well as 
of the Hamiltonites; but apparently the advent of the 
Klan in the last two years did not affect the vote as com- 
pared with four years ago. De Long and other anti- 
Catholic agitators toured the State for months; and a flood 
of vicious literature was let loose on the State. Even the 
editor of the Michigan Christian Advocate (Methodist) 
advised voting for the amendment, saying that it would 
not carry but the strong vote for it would force Catholics 
to “improve” their schools. As a matter of fact, all 
parish schools are subject to State supervision under the 
Dacey Act, which requires the same qualifications for 
teaching in private and church schools as in public schools. 
Moreover, thousands of parish school graduates pass 
annually into the public high schools on the same basis as 
public school pupils. All these facts were ignored by the 
Hamiltonites, who contended that the public school is the 
only American school (a false notion spread by certain 
national magazines and newspapers for years) ; that at- 
tendance at the public school is necessary to homogeneous 
American citizenship; and that private schools make for 
snobbishness and clannishness. However, virtually all 
public school officials and professors at State normal 
schools and at the Michigan University declared against 
the amendment, some pointing out that complete uni- 
formity is not desirable and that private schocls make for 
healthy competition. 

The Seventh-Day Adventists, Lutheran, and other 
Protestants and friends of non-denominational private 
schools formed the Michigan Association of Private and 
Church Schools and did systematic and splendid work in 
getting out the “no” vote, spreading literature, and in- 
serting large advertisements in the secular press. Mr. 
Aldrich Blake, a Protestant and aid to ex-Governor 
Walton of Oklahoma, toured the State, speaking against 
the Klan. At the last minute the hooded order dis- 
tributed stickers labeled: “S. O. S—Save The Schools 
(Public). Vote ‘Yes’ on the Amendment.” For months 
the Hamiltonites had broadcast over the State little stickers 
with the legend: ‘One Country, One Flag, One School.” 

The Catholic campaign in the Diocese of Detroit began 
formally with a mass meeting on July 28 in Detroit. At 
the call of Bishop Michael J. Gallagher, two laymen and 
one or two priests from every one of more than 200 
parishes attended. Members of the diocesan school com- 
mittee, Messrs. Wm. P. Bradley, president of the Diocesan 
Union of the Holy Name Society; Ernest A. O’Brien, 
Wm. M. Walker, and James Fitzgerald, executive secre- 
tary of the committee, outlined the campaign, laying spe- 
cial stress on an intensive drive for a complete registration 
of Catholic voters before the primaries on September 9. 
Detroit and other cities were subdivided into districts, 
and each parish held responsible for an early and full 
registration in its district. Two collections totaling 
$100,000 were taken up in the Detroit diocese for dis- 
tribution of literature and expenses of the general com- 
mittee. Similar collections took place in the Dioceses of 
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Grand Rapids and Marquette, which likewise organized to 
get out the “ no” vote. Unlike four years ago, not a single 
general public meeting or demonstration took place in 
Detroit and vicinity. Only meetings of parish workers 
were held, members of the general committee giving in- 
structions. After registration of every possible voter was 
completed copies of the amendment were spread broadcast 
and voting schools held on Sunday so as to familiarize 
women and others who had never voted with the correct 
process. No general solicitation of votes among non- 
Catholics was permitted. Catholics were advised to offer 
ballots or literature to friends and acquaintances only, so 
as not to stir up controversies. 

Practically all the newspapers of the State came out 
against the amendment and gave liberal space to numerous 
declarations against the amendment by non-Catholic 
educators, business men, several ministers, and some 
rabbis. The most striking statement was one signed by 
hundreds of leading business firms of Detroit who branded 
the measure as tyrannical, un-American, and Socialistic, 
and pointed out that it would involve a capital expendi- 
ture of $79,000,000 and an annual expense of $9,000,000 
more to accommodate the 125,000 children now educated 
in private and church schools. Toward the end of the 
campaign the general committee mailed and distributed 
through sub-committees hundreds of thousands of copies 
of two telling little leaflets or folders showing that the 
public schools were not being attacked, that the private 
and church schools are supervised by the State, that there 
was no question of general compulsory education, that the 
first school in Michigan (1775) was a private school, that 
the closing of private grade schools opened the door to 
the abolition of private high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and that the amendment threatened constitu- 
tional and inalienable rights. In his final appeal in the 
Michigan Catholic, the diocesan weekly, Bishop Gallagher 
deplored the spirit of bitterness roused by the opposition 
and urged the Catholics to vote as early as possible on 
election day and to avoid all arguments on the school 
question or any other issue. At each booth was stationed 
a Catholic challenger with a complete list of qualified 
voters. Though the Klan had out thousands of workers 
and though there had been a bitter municipal campaign, 
a so called “sticker” candidate with the Klan support 
getting 106,000 votes, not a single violent encounter be- 
tween Catholics and backers of the amendment was re- 
ported on election day. 

Out in the State feeling was more intense in small 
communities. But in general the issue was fought out 
in the American way—a tribute to both sides, a practical 
display of Catholic citizenship. 

The Catholic campaign was intense though calm and 
courteous, effective though without fuss, fury or fire- 
works. While every parish committee was “on the job,” 
special prayers were recited after every Mass for months. 
Thus praying and working, Catholics put their case be- 
fore their fellow-citizens and were not disappointed. “ We 
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gratefully acknowledge,” said Bishop Gallagher on the 
day after election, “that when the battle was raging for 
liberty of education in Michigan, our non-Catholic fel- 
low-citizens from every walk of life took the leadership 
in defense of sacred rights, as much theirs as ours, and 
by their influence and votes made possible the victory 
that has been won.” Let us hope that the victories in 
Michigan and Washington are decisive, not merely local 
successes in different sectors of a nation-wide battle for 
liberty of education, freedom of conscience, and God- 
given constitutional rights. ANTHONY J. Beck. 


Sociology 


Real and Fictitious Intoxication 
A QUESTION not often mooted in respectable circles 

is this: when is your toper intoxicated? Let us 
avoid the displeasure of the theologian by abstracting 
from the moral aspects of the matter, and inquire if there 
be any signs which by their presence verily indicate that 
the flickering taper of reason now floats extinguished on 
the vinous flood? One infallible sign is handed down by 
those who should speak with authority. If your man can 
lie upon the floor without trying to hold on, charity allows 
the supposition of sobriety. But if he flounder about, 
eagerly grasping at the flying timbers, charity must yield 
to the stern decision that most undoubtedly he is not quite 
himself. 

Let it not be thought that this question, if slightly offen- 
sive to delicate ears, is still wholly academic. It has en- 
gaged the attention of many a court of humble rank from 
Bow Bells to Essex Market, and was brought under re- 
view by the learned Federal Court sitting at Baltimore in 
the trial of one John Philip Hill. Officially, Mr. Hill rep- 
resents a district of the sovereign State of Maryland in 
the lower House of Congress, but he employs his spare 
moments by. writing to the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Treasury. From the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he begs recipes for the making of 
“ fruit juices,” and obtains them. To the Treasury De- 
partment he addresses questions, asking if these recipes 
may be used, and if so to what extent, without making 
him who uses, brother to the bootlegger. It need not be 
said that Mr. Hill asks questions which no official sworn 
to enforce prohibition cares to answer. Nor need it be 
added that Mr. Hill is more dogged than the Ancient 
Mariner in sticking to one subject. All things considered, 
these harassed gentlemen must regard the recent arrest 
of Mr. Hill on a charge of violating the Volstead law, as 
the first faint flush that precedes the dawn of peace. For 
they are released and the burden of answering Mr. Hill’s 
pestering questions is shifted to a Federal court aided by 
the deliberations of a Federal jury. 

For Mr. Hill, as these lines are written, is in the dock. 
More than a year ago, failing to extort satisfactory 
answers from the Federal authorities, Mr. Hill gathered 
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a quantity of grapes from his own sunny vineyard. Their 
juice he put into barrels as directed by the formulae fur- 
nished through the Department of Agriculture. The bar- 
rels he deposited in a cellar of his own home; the cellar 
he locked, and the contents of the barrels he left to the 
kindly disposition of Nature. But maugre the law of the 
land and the recipes of the Agricultural Department, 
Nature went along her accustomed lines and turned the 
corner by violating the Volstead act. Mr. Hill discovered 
this shocking fact by the aid of an hygrometer and the 
deductions of the drugstore-man at the corner. His knees 
grew weak, but he recovered in time to write a detailed 
report to the prohibition officials. His view that Nature, 
not he, was the culprit, was received by them with marked 
coldness. After ascertaining that Nature had put about 
eleven per cent more alcohol into Mr. Hill’s “ fruit 
juices” than Mr. Volstead would permit, they officially 
had locked the cellar, but Mr. Hill, at least a particeps 
criminis with Nature, was allowed to remain at liberty. 

This was not the course which Mr. Hill desired. He 
sought arrest, so that someone in authority might explain 
to him why the farmer at Bosky Dell was permitted to 
manufacture “fruit juices” for the delectation of his 
own around the family fire-side, while such people as 
New Yorkers had to swim down the Bay at dawn to 
parley with rapacious bootleggers. As the officials were 
disposed to leave him at. peace, Mr. Hill advertised his 
intention, in the Baltimore newspapers, of giving a party 
at which he proposed to serve the juice of grapes and 
apples, just as Nature had dealt with them. The party 
was held with much rejoicing but no disorder, and at its 
conclusion Mr. Hill gained his wish. He was arrested. 

At the outset of the trial on November 10, a tremendous 
squabble arose as to the meaning of “ intoxicated,” “ fruit 
juice” and “ wine.” Through his attorney Mr. Hill con- 
tended that he had served “fruit juice” not “ wine.” 
The Government contended that he had served “ wine’”’ 
and no simple country “ fruit juice.” In any case, urged 
Mr. Hill, the liquor was not “intoxicating.” This bold 
assertion caught the attention of Judge Soper who asked: 

Do I understand counsel for the defense to offer evidence that 
beverages containing eleven per cent of alcohol are not intoxicat- 
ing ? 

‘Mr. Machen and Mr. Shirley Carter, Mr. Hill’s other attorney, 
replied with one voice “ We do.” 

This forced the issue desired by Mr. Hill, and for a 
time the proceedings took on some resemblance to opera 
bouffe. Mr. Machen urged Judge Soper to send for a 
two-gallon jug of Mr. Hill’s “ fruit juice” that he and 
the jury might sample it. The judge replied that he would 
take this matter under advisement. Thereupon Dr. How- 
ard Kelly of Johns Hopkins and the chemist, Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, testified for the Government that a man was in- 
toxicated “as soon as he absorbed any quantity of alco- 
hol, however small.” The rigorists! Mr. Hill protested 
that he had served his “ fruit juice” to 500 guests, and 
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not one of them was intoxicated. Against objection by 
the Government, he was permitted to state that he himself 
“had drunk a considerable quantity, but it did not make 
him in the least intoxicated.” Mr. Anthony Di Marco, 
one of the 500 guests, deposed that he “ had drunk a con- 
siderable quantity—he did not know exactly how much— 
without any ill effects,” while a witness not named by the 
reports, testified that he had taken “ twelve drinks.” Judge 
Soper here broke in to say that the testimony of this 
twelve-drink expert and the testimony of Drs. Wiley and 
Kelly, might be disregarded. ‘‘ They were extreme. The 
defendant was entitled to the opinion of average men as 
distinguished from the opinion of lawyers. In any case, 
it was the duty of the jury, not the judge, to find on mat. 
ters of fact.” 

It must not be thought, however, that Judge Soper in 
any point evaded the issue. One of his rulings is of very 
great importance, and will probably lead to a revision of 
the present Volstead act. The discussion as to the mean- 
ing of the term “ intoxicating,” used in the Eighteenth 
Amendment, is endless. For the purpose of giving effect 
to the Amendment, Congress defined as “ intoxicating ”’ 
any beverage which contains more than one-half of one 
per cent of alcohol by volume. It is obvious, however, 
that this legislation cannot decide the question of actual 
fact. Congress may fix a standard for law-enforcement, 
but it assuredly cannot make intoxicating what in fact is 
not intoxicating. In the case of grape juice or cider, manu- 
factured at home for home consumption, it is exceedingly 
difficult to avoid a percentage higher than one-half of 
one per cent, and in many instances no effort is made to 
avoid it. Such liquors if sold for public consumption are 
held to be “ intoxicating,” but Judge Soper ruled that if 
kept at home the Government may not take this for 
granted, but must prove that an excess over one-half of 
one per cent is actually intoxicating. Mr. Hill had admit- 
ted that he had served a “ fruit juice” containing about 
11.64 per cent by volume of alcohol. On November 12 
the jury reported that the Government had failed to prove 
its case, namely, that this “ fruit juice ” was in fact intoxi- 
cating, and Mr. Hill was discharged. But this decision 
does not apply to beer, since beer is not a “ fruit juice.” 
Ilence, two per cent beer is always intoxicating, while 
“ fruit juice” with an alcoholic content of 11.64 per cent 
is never intoxtcaiing, unless the Government can prove 
that it is. The Volstead law is indeed fearfully and won- 
derfully made. 

No doubt Mr. Hill will push this advantage. It sug- 
gests two questions. First, in a law affecting the 
citizen’s personal habits, is it wise to assume as fact what 
cannot be shown to be indubitable fact? Second, if Con- 
gress, without regard to fact but purely for the purpose 
of law-enforcement, may arbitrarily fix the standard at 
one-half of one per cent, may it not in the same manner 
and for the same purpose fix the standard at six or eight 
or even eleven per cent? Joun WILTBYE. 
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Note and Comment 


Catholics and the 
British Elections 


i crsg eye og today are enjoying many positions of 
distinction in England, among them that of Lord 
Mayor of London, but the recent elections left many 
casualties to be recorded among Catholic political candi- 
dates. This was due mainly to the fact that the greatest 
number of these candidates were found in the Labor 
party. Yet at least four of fifteen Catholic labor candi- 
dates have been elected, while out of twelve Conservative 
Catholic candidates ten were successful. At present the 
Catholic members in the new Parliament, according to the 
latest Catholic News Service, number only fifteen. The 
total number of Catholic candidates had been thirty-five. 





An International 
Study of Wages 


HE November issue of the Carpenter gives some 

interesting labor statistics for which the Division of 
Statistics of the British Ministry of Labor is cited as au- 
thority. According to these a skilled machinist must work 
for the same amount of nourishment: 2 hours in the 
United States, 314 hours in Great Britain, 6 hours in 
France and 7% hours in Germany. The German worker, 
in other words, can procure about one-fourth as much 
for the same amount of labor as can the American laborer. 
“Incidentally it may be pointed out,” the Carpenter con- 
cludes, “he is to the same degree cheaper labor, and his 
product a potential menace to the higher paid worker.” 
Which amounts to saying that in the long run Germany 
will not be the only sufferer from the Versailles Treaty. 





Agricultural 
Prosperity in 1924 


STATEMENT regarding the effect of the rise of 
A grain prices on our American agricultural condi- 
tions, published by Mr. Charles M. Hager in the October 
Review of Reviews, is regarded by the Department of 
Social Research of the Federated Churches as one of the 
most impartial that has yet appeared. This Department 
itself has been greatly interested in rural questions and 
has studied them in the past from every angle. The views 
of Mr. Harger, who is a rural banker, are thus briefly 


summarized by it: 

The average farmer in the grain States had his farm mortgaged 
to one-third of its value in 1920. He borrowed additional funds 
from the banks in 1921 and 1922. Refused further credit in 1923, 
he began to run accounts at the stores. The rising prices of the 
last months, caused by an exceptionally poor crop in Canada, mean 
that the farmer can pay the store keeper and the banker the in- 
terest on the mortgage. He is freed from the haunting specter of 
failure. His machinery has depreciated in value and needs repair. 
This he can do and he can also probably care for the winter’s 
living expenses and the cost of putting in a new planting without 
a further loan. He still has his mortgage. “He realizes that 
a miracle has simply cleared away the clouds and given him a 
chance.” 

The Social Research Department finds that this diag- 
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nosis of the situation agrees closely with the information 
gathered in a study of sixty Mid-Western rural commu- 
nities, which was made last summer by the field workers 
of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 





Our Automobile 
Fatalities 


+ ee disregard for human life registered in our ap- 
palling homicide records is reflected also in our high- 
way fatalities, which are estimated by the Census Bureau 
at 22,621 for 1923. Of this the number of deaths, 18,788, 
were due to automobile and motorcycle accidents. There 
was an excess of 3,418 fatalities over the previous year. 
The ratio of such deaths on our American highways for 
1923 was 20.4 per 100,000 population, as contrasted with 
17.6 in 1922. This increase was largely due to automobile 
accidents. The 16,452 deaths charged against automobiles 
do not however tell the whole story, since deaths due to 
collisions of automobiles with trains or street cars are 
statistically charged to the heavier vehicle. Taking this 
into account it is estimated that 83 per cent of all highway 
fatalities are due to motor machines. But there is question 
here of deaths only and we should not overlook the num- 
berless minor accidents, often grave enough in themselves, 
due frequently to carelessness or reckless driving. 





Political Significance 
of Negro Migration 


| grerbarcion S are becoming aware of an entirely new 
factor that may even decisively effect the elections in 
some of the Northern or border States. This is the Negro 
migration which has been gradually taking place during 
the past ten years and more. Here are the census figures 
for 1920 and 1910 in certain pivotal States in which a 
doubtful vote may carry with it a great significance owing 
to the sharp political divisions : 


1920 1910 
Male Female Male Female 
Delaware ...:....... 9,657 8,456 9,050 8,281 
PT i. stceceial 67,846 60,604 39,983 34,372 
SS sass, gate nt 28,651 25,284 20,651 18,386 
NO oe, gigi cel 19,562 17,448 17,588 15,289 
Maryland ..660cks 73,086 68,905 63,963 63,899 
New Jersey........ 37,511 38,160 28,601 29,866 
a Se 69,295 73,285 45,877 49,300 
SN avimals 70,853 56,087 39,188 33,683 
West Virginia 29,826 21,319 22,757 11,667 
TE arr erer 63,452 57,876 58,981 48,057 


These census statistics are for Negroes over twenty- 
one years of age, except that in the last column some cases 
just twenty one years of age are included. No account 
is taken of the large migration of more recent years. 
Speaking of the influence of Negro women in politics, 
Professor Kelly Miller wrote: “Every added Negro 
woman vote is a sheer gain for the Republican column.” 
However, large numbers of Negro women in New York 
and Chicago are said to have been active in Democratic 
organizations in recent municipal campaigns. 











